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Editor’s Note: The President traveled to 
Kennebunkport, ME, on Friday, May 25, the 
closing date of this issue. Releases and 
announcements issued during the trip but not 
received by the Office of the Federal Register 
in time for inclusion in this issue will be 
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Week Ending Friday, May 25, 1990 


Remarks at a Republican Party 
Fundraising Dinner in Dallas, Texas 


May 18, 1990 


The President. Thank you very, very 
much. Barbara and I are delighted to be 
here. And, Phil, thank you for that most 
generous introduction. You have the heart 
of old Texas in you. And for a college pro- 
fessor, your brevity was an appreciated de- 
parture from tradition, and your comments 
were far too generous. But Bar and I are 
just delighted to be back here. 

Wasn’t Yolanda Garcia marvelous, stand- 
ing up here without—{applause]. And, 
Boone, this is a great party you’re throwing 
for a great party. And so many familiar 
Texas faces here tonight, people that have 
shaped this party and served this State. 
First, of course, our great Governor, my 
friend Bill Clements. He and Rita have 
done an outstanding job for the State. And 
to our chairman from Dallas, Fred Meyer. 
I’m told he did a lot of the work on this 
dinner—Fred. And of course, to the all-time 
star of Texas, Tom Landry. Where’s Tom? 
Right there. And to Bobby Holt, the finance 
chairman, my pal from west Texas. And to 
Fort Stockton’s son, Claytie Williams. I'll 
get to him in a bit—{laughter]. And to, I 
guess, the guy that I would always look to 
as my mentor in Texas politics, my dear 
friend John Tower, who’s with us tonight. I 
salute him. And of course, our great state- 
wide Republican ticket and the Victory ’90 
fellow over there, our son George. Glad to 
be with him. Go Rangers! 

And again, so many wonderful friends 
from over so many years. Barbara and I 
realized on the way down here that we’re 
talking 42 years ago next month that we 
moved to Texas. Of course, that was in a ’47 
Studebaker, and today it was in Air Force 
One. More leg room now. [Laughter] But 
all the same, it’s just a wonderful feeling of 
coming home. And Texas remains larger 
than life in our hearts. It is a place of family 
and duty and loyalty and honor. But then, 


what more could you expect from a State 
whose name means “friend”? 

I'd love to come back home to my friends 
again next October. Things have to change 
a little bit. I want to throw out the first ball 
at the opening game of the Rangers and the 
Astros in the World Series. We can all 
dream, you know. [Laughter] I asked 
George, knowing they needed a little help 
on the Rangers, if I could try out for the 
club. He said, “Don’t give up your daytime 
job.” [Laughter] Then he added, “Why 
don’t you go out for the oldtimers’ game?” 

But also, as we flew in, there’s some sad- 
ness involved in this homecoming, too, be- 
cause from the plane and then from our 
room, Barbara and I saw some of the areas 
devastated by the flooding. We were as- 
tounded that we could only see the tops of 
some trees where the Trinity’s overflowed. 
Two weeks ago, I signed an emergency 
FEMA [Federal Emergency Management 
Agency] proclamation at the request of our 
Governor, bringing Federal disaster aid to 
the beleaguered counties. And how many, 
Bill, now are there in the official list? 

The Governor. | think it’s 37. 

The President. Way up there, some 37 or 
more counties—more counties, more coun- 
ties being added. 

And so, in this terrible disaster, the losses 
have been heavy. But the one thing that 
comes through to me from talking to my 
friends is that this State will never lose— 
one thing it will never lose—and that is its 
soul. And I heard some wonderful Texans 
from Liberty talking on the television 
today. And, yes, Texas is big, but not as big 
as the generous hearts and indomitable 
spirit of its people. So you know, when I 
hear the candidates of the other party, 
sometimes I wonder if they know the 
people of this State at all—know how they 
think, know how to listen to their voices. I 
realized you can explain it to them, but you 
can’t understand it for them. 

More than 40 years ago, as a salesman 
peddling drilling bits out in west Texas, I 
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crisscrossed all across west Texas in my car, 
from Muleshoe to Wink to Notrees, from 
the panhandle down, Claytie, to Fort Stock- 
ton. I learned a lot about the people then. 
Shared barbecues and saw their pain when 
they were laid off and the paychecks 
weren't there. Listening to the pulse of the 
people—that’s how you hear the heartbeat 
of Texas, and that’s how Texas gets into 
your blood. Sticks to you like a tumbleweed 
in a barbed wire fence. And you know, 
once it’s there, it never leaves. For those of 
you who might be worried that I’m spend- 
ing too much time in Washington or in 
Maine and in the Northeast in general, let 
me tell you that we do get homesick, and 
that chicken-fried lobster is no substitute for 
the real thing. [Laughter] 

Coming home and seeing what the Texas 
GOP is doing makes me very, very proud. 
This is the party of inclusion. And I con- 
gratulate Claytie Williams for the kind of 
race he tells me he’s planning to run—in- 
clusion. And as Phil pointed out—and no 
one stands for this more—of idealism. No 
one stands for that more than Phil. And of 
ideas—the same. You believe that progress 
is not measured in money spent and bu- 
reaucracies built but in people helped. And 
I’m proud, very proud of this slate, this 
statewide slate of Republican candidates, 
the strongest team in the history of the 
State; proud that for the first time there are 
candidates for 15 State offices and the 
United States Senate. 

First, of course, there’s Senator Phil 
Gramm. Phil says he’s running for reelec- 
tion like he was running for sheriff in each 
of Texas’ 254 counties. And I believe him. 
But when he asked to hold the budget talks 
there at high noon in the middle of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, I thought he’d gone too 
far. But let me say this: Thank God that this 
able Senator is such a key player on the 
high-level budget negotiations that we’re 
undertaking in Washington now. Thank 
God for his common sense. 

And Clayton Williams, Claytie, the next 
Governor of Texas—I respect what he’s 
achieved in business, and we respect his 
record of success in creating jobs in his 32 
years in business. We respect his commit- 
ment to fighting this insidious poison of 
drugs. And we respect that he has broad- 
ened the base of our party. Clayton Wil- 
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liams will bring his own energetic style to 
the Governor’s office. You ought to ride in 
the limousine with this guy. You get ulcers 
just watching him jumping up and down in 
there. [Laughter] And he will stamp his 
brand of leadership on the Texas of the 
1990’s. Claytie, I am for you 100 percent. 
You must and you will win this race and 
follow Bill Clements into office. It’s abso- 
lutely essential. 

And the rest of this great State and local 
slate, men and women who make up a coa- 
lition that reflects Texas, all of Texas, as it 
really is and as it will be, a coalition of 
diverse people—Kay Bailey Hutchison; Lou 
Sturns; Rick Perry; Tony Garza; old friend 
Bob Mosbacher—Rob; Wes Gilbreath; 
Warren Harding; Buster Brown—you are 
today’s Texans, with the large and generous 
spirit of yesterday’s Texans. 

You know, on Inauguration Day, I talked 
in the State of the Union Message about a 
new breeze blowing. Let me tell you, stand- 
ing back here in Texas, I can feel it. It is the 
warm gulf breeze of a State where people 
are independent minded and open, as bold 
as its frontiers. It’s the wind of a land where 
risktaking comes from the strength of your 
beliefs and where your spirit is as big as the 
Texas sky. Each of you in the Texas GOP 
has helped to open the window of the 
musty darkness of outdated big govern- 
ment. You’re blowing away the stuffiness of 
irrelevant liberalism because your new 
breeze carries the new ideas Texas needs 
for the nineties, ideas that encourage in- 
vestment in business and in the business of 
our children, education. 

In Washington we share your belief that 
education is the only path to a brighter 
American future. It is critical to everything 
we are and everything we can become. And 
I must say, I salute Barbara Bush for her 
lead in trying to make this country a liter- 
ate America. We’ve declared a new era of 
education reform in America. We began in 
September with the first education summit 
in American history, bringing together at 
Charlottesville the Nation’s Governors—and 
I will pay tribute here—including our own 
Bill Clements, who took a leadership role, 
brought them together to tackle this crisis. 

Last winter we announced our goals— 
they were unanimous; they got across party 
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lines—goals to make American education 
number one. Among them: American stu- 
dents must be the first in math and science. 
All children must start school ready to 
learn, with help from programs like Head 
Start. They must demonstrate competency 
in crucial subject areas, while we increase 
the percentage of graduating high school 
students to 90 percent. Finally, every school 
in America must have a disciplined environ- 
ment and, most of all, be drug-free. 

The curse of drugs threatens our commu- 
nities, our schools, our workplaces and, most 
importantly—and God bless them—our chil- 
dren. There is no greater threat today to 
the health of the American family and the 
future of our land. The strength we bring to 
win the war on drugs has got to be of hurri- 
cane force. It must roar with the determi- 
nation from the smallest town squares to 
those concrete canyons of our cities. 

Our National Drug Control Strategy is 
clear. The rules of the game have changed. 
America will no longer tolerate drug use. 
For too long we condoned that which we 
should have condemned. And those who 
violate the law will pay a heavy price. We 
will take back the streets of our country. 

We must and we will stop the horror, the 
pollution of drugs drifting across our bor- 
ders. We’ve designated the Houston area 
and the southwest border high-intensity 
drug trafficking areas. This means that 
you'll receive special Federal enforcement 
assistance to disrupt and dismantle drug 
trafficking organizations. 

The additional drug legislation that our 
administration sent to the Hill this week 
contains a number of proposals that will 
help stop drugs and drug smugglers from 
breaching our borders. We’ve called for 
more border patrol agents, extending gen- 
eral arrest authority to them so they can 
enforce our drug laws as they protect our 
frontier. We're also proposing legislation 
that will permit authorities to exclude 
criminal aliens convicted of drug felonies. 

And to win this war on drugs, we must 
continue the fight being waged so well by 
our own Governor right here in Texas, Bill 
Clements. We need this Republican team, 
headed by Clayton Williams, in Austin to 
continue this cooperative battle. And need- 
less to say, I need Phil Gramm in Washing- 


ton, where he is a leader in the quest for 
drug-free communities. 

But I need Phil in Washington for some- 
thing else, and I alluded to it earlier: our 
struggle with the budget. In this last 
decade, not once but twice, his vision has 
changed the fiscal firmament of this land. 
On Tuesday, we convened an extraordi- 
nary, ongoing bipartisan budget summit. 
Phil is designated—without the ranking 
member on the specific committee—as a 
key member, one of, I think, only two in 
the whole process designated by the leader- 
ship. He’s working closely with me at the 
table, providing the kind of sound fiscal 
advice that he’s known for. 

And so, education, the fight against drugs, 
the budget deficit—I think we’re making 
progress, and with our Texan Republican 
leadership in place in Austin and Washing- 
ton, we’re going to make a lot more 
progress. 

We're going to win here—you know 
what’s at stake on redistricting across this 
country—we’re going to win here and 
across the country in 1990. We have to win 
in 1990. If we don’t, once again the opposi- 
tion will gerrymander fair representation 
right out the window and into thin air. The 
Democratic leaders know that today Repub- 
licans will win in a fair fight because times 
are changing. Party identity, as Phil pointed 
out to you, is changing. 

When I was running, with a spectacular 
lack of success, for the Senate back in 1964, 
my first speech was about building a two- 
party system in Texas. Barbara listened, and 
three other people listened, and that was it. 
[Laughter] And that’s the gospel truth. But 
back then during elections, they might as 
well have put up a sign: Public Office Avail- 
able, No Republicans Need Apply. Well, 
today Texas voters have put up a new sign. 
It tells everyone: Public Office Available, 
No Outdated, Big Spending, Bureaucracy- 
Building, Liberal Democrats Need Apply. 
And that’s the message. 

So, the next 6 months are crucial to this 
State—I really feel that deep inside me— 
crucial to Texas and to our country itself. 
The future’s at stake, and we’ve got to join 
together. We’re going to take the Republi- 
can message to every farm and ranch, to 
every town and city, to every Texan willing 
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to listen in this magnificent State of ours. 
And if we do, on Election Day the people 
of Texas will lift their faces and feel that 
Republican breeze of change, of new ideas 
that’s sweeping our land. And then together 
we can face whatever challenges the future 
may bring because in togetherness there is 
strength. And in Texas togetherness is the 
finest kind of strength of all. 

Thank you all very much for your fantas- 
tic support for our ticket. God bless the 
great State of Texas, and God bless Amer- 
ica. Thank you. It’s a great pleasure to be 
home. 


Note: The President spoke at 7:41 p.m. in 
the Chantilly Ballroom of the Loews Ana- 
tole Hotel. In his remarks, he referred to 
Senator Phil Gramm, who introduced the 
President; T. Boone Pickens, chairman of 
the dinner; Rita Clements, wife of Gov. 
William P. Clements, Jr.; Fred Meyer, Texas 
Republican Party chairman; Tom Landry, 
former coach of the Dallas Cowboys foot- 
ball team; Bobby Holt, finance chairman of 
the dinner; former Senator John Tower; 


George W. Bush, general partner of the 
Texas Rangers baseball team; Kay Bailey 
Hutchison, nominee for State treasurer; 
Louis Sturns, nominee for Texas Court of 
Criminal Appeals; Rick Perry, nominee for 


State agriculture commissioner; Tony 
Garza, nominee for county judge; Rob Mos- 
bacher, nominee for Lieutenant Governor; 
Wes Gilbreath, nominee for State land com- 
missioner; Warren Harding, nominee for 
State comptroller; and Buster Brown, nomi- 
nee for State attorney general. 


Remarks at the Houston Economic 
Summit Headquarters and an Exchange 
With Reporters 


May 19, 1990 


The President. First, what I really wanted 
to do is to come by and not just see where 
all this is taking place but to thank all of 
you, the volunteers. I think the day when 
we got Ken and George to cochair this sig- 
nificant international event we were very 
fortunate. And I guess it goes under the 
heading of busy people can do the biggest 
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and, in my sense, one of the most important 
jobs we’ve got: to be sure this runs right. 
Then I looked at the array of cochairmen in 
there, and it’s impressive—the leadership of 
Houston, from all different parts of our 
great city. And Ken has told me and then 
George, who was up in Washington the 
other day and had gotten briefed on the 
extent of the volunteer effort here. It is 
unbelievable, and it is so very important. 

And I might say—I don’t know how many 
of you recognize this guy, but that’s Gener- 
al Brent Scowcroft over here. And if we 
had the luxury of the time I would let him 
handle any of the tough questions on the— 
[laughter|—international affairs because he 
is, as you know, the national security advis- 
er to the President [Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs] and inti- 
mately involved in the substantive work 
that’s going to determine whether this 
summit is a success or not. I am absolutely 
convinced from what I know already in 
terms of logistics and appearance and enter- 
tainment and presentation of our city to the 
leaders of the world and to I don’t know 
how many thousand press will be here—but 
that’s going to go just perfectly. And I’m 
very grateful to all of you. So, thank you for 
what you're doing. 

The summit, incidentally, will be taking 
place at a fascinating time, as we see the 
evolution of democracy in Eastern Europe. 
We will have had the Gorbachev summit, 
which happens within a couple of weeks. 
Then just before I come down here for 
this—Brent and I and others, the Secre- 
tary—we will have come—in fact, I think 
we'll probably come directly from a NATO 
meeting, a meeting that we'll discuss this 
common subject of how will the United 
States stay involved in a post-German-unifi- 
cation Europe. And then, of course, not 
only that subject will be discussed amongst 
our closest allies here but we'll be talking 
about the broad economic relations be- 
tween our country. And that affects, obvi- 
ously, the Government. But those discus- 
sions will have an effect on how much trade 
we do. Here we are in Houston with a very 
active port, and we’re trying to guarantee 
the success of the Uruguay trade rounds. So, 
we'll have a lot at stake in terms of sub- 
stance—at stake in the sense of how it af- 
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fects all the business interests and people 
interests of the people of the United States, 
not just here in Houston. 

So, it is an important meeting, and I am 
very grateful to all of you for your signifi- 
cant role. And one last point: I lean—I 
know I’m a politic—this is nonpolitical—but 
we depend on volunteers. And Barbara and 
I have both been emphasizing, and I think 
with some effect around the country, this 
concept of a Thousand Points of Light, 
people willing to help others. Well, in a 
sense, what you all are doing is that con- 
cept, because you’re helping the city. When 
Ken told me about this concept of Hous- 
ton’s Clean and the committee that’s all in- 
volved in this, it is a wonderfully significant 
event. And if it all works out the way we 
think it will, then we can highlight just that 
facet of this for the rest of our cities around 
the country and say, Look what Houston 
did. Admittedly, they had a focus point, 
which was the summit. But other cities can 
do exactly the same thing. And in these 
times of tough financial times for some of 
the cities, I think we might set an example, 
Ken and George, for the rest of the coun- 
try. 
So, thank you all very, very—sorry to 
drop in on you—{/aughter|—thanks a lot. 


Arms Reduction Negotiations 


Q. Mr. President, do you have an update 
from [Secretary of State] Baker? 

The President. Well, Brent and I were 
just talking about that. And it’s interesting 
developments, but we’re not sure we know 
all of it yet. I think the General will be in 
touch and might have a little more later on. 
But it’s—how would you describe it? Some 
encouraging things—— 

General Scowcroft. Some progress. 

The President.—and some problems 
that still remain to be solved. So, it’s a 
mixed review right now, but we'll keep 
going forward. We want the Gorbachev 
summit to be successful, but it’s going to 
take some give on the Soviet side, in my 
view. But we’re going to keep pushing. 

Q. What are they not giving on, Mr. 
President? 

The President. Well, we still have some 
unfulfilled arms control problems that we’re 
all familiar with. 


Note: The President spoke at approximately 
9:23 a.m. in the lobby of the Kirby Man- 
sion. In his opening remarks, he referred to 
Ken Lay and George Starke, cochairmen of 
the Houston Economic Summit Committee. 


Remarks at the University of Texas 
Commencement Ceremony in Austin, 
Texas 


May 19, 1990 


Governor, thank you. Thank you very, 
very much. Delighted to be here. A mag- 
nificent turnout. Thank you all. Governor 
Clements—Bill—thank you very much for 
that gracious introduction. And to you and 
Rita, my profound thanks. I do view you as 
friends, and I’m very lucky for that. To 
Congressman Jake Pickle and Beryl, con- 
gratulations, and congratulations on the 
graduation of your granddaughter, Bergan 
Norris, out here somewhere. And to Chair- 
man Beecherl and members of this distin- 
guished board of regents and to Chancellor 
Mark and President Cunningham, distin- 
guished platform guests, Reverend Be- 
thune, most distinguished faculty of this 
great university, thank you all. 

I’m pleased to be here, and there is noth- 
ing like the great outdoors. For once, it 
doesn’t seem to matter whether you sit on 
the 50-yard line or not. And I understand 
I’m also too late for Eeyore’s birthday party. 
But it’s great to be back in Longhorn coun- 
try, just the same. 

I gave my first U.T. commencement ad- 
dress in "73, when I had just completed a 
tour of duty as Ambassador at the United 
Nations, and I am pleased to be back. And I 
am grateful and, indeed, honored by this 
honorary degree [in law]. Thank you very 
much for that high honor, to the regents. 

So many great Americans have given this 
address, including a former Texas public 
school teacher by the name of Lyndon 
Johnson and, later, his wonderful wife who 
served this university as a regent, Lady Bird 
Johnson. So, I consider it the highest honor 
to once again address the graduates of this 
great institution. 

The ideals of U.T. were born with Texas, 
when the revolutionaries of 1836 called for 
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“a university of the first class.” And Texas 
began dirt-poor, but Texans were rich in 
land and vision. And so, what began as a 
dream of 40 acres of pasture is now a mini- 
metropolis housing some of the best schools 
in America. Nobel «.d Pulitzer Prize win- 
ners rank among your faculty; National 
Merit scholars lead your students. So, let me 
say it loud and clear: The first Texans, in a 
sense, were wrong. This is not just a first- 
class university. You are graduates of a 
world-class university. And if I ever forget 
this, if I ever should forget that, our Secre- 
tary of State, Jim Baker, would remind me, 
and so would our own son Jeb, another 
proud graduate of this University of Texas. 

Your splendid libraries house the manu- 
scripts of Joyce and Hemingway and Beck- 
ett. You are justly proud of rare books and 
folios that resound with the rich voices of 
Chaucer and the Italian Renaissance, Shake- 
speare and Spenser. But a world-class uni- 
versity must have a revered tradition of its 
own. And so you do. It was near here that J. 
Frank Dobie held court with other scholars 
of the Southwest on the beloved Paisano 
Ranch, and it was here that Walter Prescott 
Webb scrutinized old legends and O. Henry 
spun new ones. 

And since then, students from around the 
world have become a true part of the Uni- 
versity of Texas community as U.T. has cer- 
tainly become more of a part of the world. 
And within this wide world, you can choose 
to work and succeed in Paris, France, or 
Paris, Texas. And in short, you face the best 
of dilemmas, a wealth of opportunities—op- 
portunities born of democracy. 

In four commencement addresses this 
spring, I have examined what makes de- 
mocracy such a special way of life: how de- 
mocracies refuse to perish by uniting in a 
strong defensive alliance; how they are 
strengthened by the rule of law; how free- 
dom empowers people to solve the toughest 
problems; and how democracy leads to 
progress and adventure. Tonight, in this, for 
me, my final commencement address of the 
year, I want to discuss the personal side of 
democracy: what it offers us and what we 
can make of it. 

To graduate from college in America is to 
be as free as any man or woman can be. 
And now, for the first time in half a centu- 
ry, a new generation in Eastern Europe is 
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reveling in freedom, throwing their caps in 
the air and shouting to the high heavens 
because finally they are free to live where 
they want and free to be what they want. 
From Austin, Texas, to Berlin to Budapest, 
we live during a remarkable moment in 
world history, an exhilarating time: the tri- 
umph of freedom. 

But freedom has a constant companion: 
challenge. And so, I am here tonight to 


challenge you to make the most of our 


changing world, to live these remarkable 
times, to take risks, to do something ex- 
traordinary. This is what Jack London was 
getting at when he wrote: “I would rather 
be a superb meteor, every atom of me in 
magnificent glow, than a sleepy and perma- 
nent planet. The proper function of man is 
to live, not to exist.” 

And of course, you don’t have to strike 
out for the South Seas or the wild country 
of Alaska like Jack London, but you can 
make your life an adventure. Next month 
will be 42 years since my own graduation. 
And like many of you, I, too, was presented 
with some choices on my graduation day: 
further study or maybe a law firm or a bank 
or the stock market, and probably for me in 
New York or in the East—honorable inter- 
esting professions, all. But the truly great 
decisions we make in life are rarely logical 
or practical. They spring right from the 
heart. And so, I packed up, Barbara and I 
packed, and I drove my red Studebaker 
from the Eastern States of our upbringing 
to the oil fields of west Texas. And we chose 
a future that would be uniquely our own. 
And like most Americans, we were free to 
live where we pleased, do what we wanted. 
We came of age at a time when the postwar 
possibilities of America seemed limitless. 

But outside of America back then, the 
world of free choices was shrinking. Win- 
ston Churchill’s prediction that an Iron Cur- 
tain would sever Europe into two hostile 
camps was soon fact. An Iron Curtain did 
cut Eastern Europe from the West and Ger- 
many from itself. And when every brick, 
every guard tower, and every strand of 
barbed wire was in place, two worlds exist- 
ed: one of free people and free choice, and 
one of tyranny and subjugation. Eventually, 
millions of men and women were told what 
to think and study, what job to take, and 
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where to live. Imagine, all that drive, 
talent, and imagination misused and wasted. 
Yet many still held fast to what Barbara 
Jordan calls conviction values. Even under 
the pain of death, they resisted. 

This was the conviction Andrei Sakharov, 
who, you remember, confronted Khru- 
shchev with the truth on above-ground nu- 
clear testing. And that’s one reason the 
Soviet people revere his memory today. 
This is the conviction of an electrician from 
Gdansk, who I’m proud to know, Lech 
Walesa, who led the Polish people to free- 
dom. And it’s the conviction of Vaclav 
Havel of Czechoslovakia, the imprisoned 
playwright who now leads a great nation. 

Let me tell you a little incident about 
President Havel and a few other brave souls 
from the East. It was this man that I had 
the honor of inviting up to the White House 
Residence not so many days ago to see the 
Lincoln Bedroom. And President Havel was 
in awe because he knew that this room was 
really President Lincoln’s old office, and it 
was there that Lincoln worked, deliberated, 
agonized over a terrible war. But President 
Havel knew that that room is hallowed for 
one reason above all: It was there that 
President Lincoln signed the Emancipation 
Proclamation. It was there in that room that 
he freed a people, and it was there in that 
room that I saw President Havel moved to 
tears by the knowledge that freedom’s bell 
was ringing at long last for his beloved 
Czechoslovakia. 

What one man draws from history an- 
other finds in music. President Landsbergis 
of Lithuania, who adopted Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony as an anthem for his peo- 
ple’s movement, was asked why the strains 
of Beethoven should resound through the 
streets and squares of Vilnius; and he re- 
plied that it is because the Ninth is a “sym- 
phony of freedom and victory against slav- 
ery, insidiousness, and darkest hatred.” 

And what one finds in music another 
finds in words. Consider the case of a man 
named Cestimir Suchy, a Czech journalist 
who refused to describe the 1968 Soviet 
invasion of his country as an act of brother- 
ly love. Mr. Suchy was fired for his honesty, 
but he was allowed to make a living at a 
new profession: washing windows. Ask him 
for his business card today, and it still says 
Suchy, Window Washer. But this is an ex- 


ample of the man’s good humor, for now he 
has a job with a new title. He is the dean of 
journalism at Prague’s Charles University. 
Throughout the universities of the East it is 
the mandarins of Marxist dogma who are 
now out of work. 

Let me tell you one last story, that of 
Arpad Géncz of Hungary, who came to visit 
me just yesterday in the Oval Office. Like 
President Havel, President Géncz is also a 
playwright. I don’t know what it is about 
playwrights becoming Presidents of great 
countries in Eastern Europe, but a former 
anti-Fascist fighter and newspaper editor, 
he was sentenced to life imprisonment 
during the 1956 revolution. But once re- 
leased, he persevered as a dissident, and 
today he leads the Hungarian people as 
their acting President. 

And so, the determination of men and 
women yearning to be free is simply prov- 
ing tougher than the walls that surround 
them. Because of their courage, the free 
world is now more vast than anyone ever 
dared imagine. And this is our amazing new 
world of freedom. And with greater free- 
dom comes greater opportunity—in the 
East and the West. Whether you will make 
your careers in the arts, business, law, or 
science, this can only be good news. 

Just this morning, I toured the Houston 
office of what will be the site of our next 
economic summit with Canada, France, 
Great Britain, Italy, Japan, and Western 
Germany. When we meet, it will be more 
than just a comparison of balance sheets: it 
will be an act of fellowship between free 
nations. These nations stood with us 
through that long twilight struggle; through 
the painstaking building of alliances and the 
endless preparations for a war that must 
never be; through the human toil and the 
human toll, the sacrifice of resources that 
could have been used for gentler ends. And 
this is what the Cold War has cost Western 
Europe and America, but that sacrifice has 
been rewarded by the most precious gift of 
all: the dawn of new freedom and new 
hope for millions. 

Today we see progress on many impor- 
tant fronts. As you know, Secretary Baker 
has been meeting this week with Soviet 
leaders to prepare for my summit confer- 
ence with President Gorbachev beginning 
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May 31. And while there is additional work 
to be done, I think Jim Baker’s meetings 
represent a major step forward. This break- 
through should allow us to reach the impor- 
tant goal that we set in Malta: completing 
the major substantive elements of an histor- 
ic strategic arms reduction treaty. In addi- 
tion, we will be able to conclude other arms 
control measures with the Soviets, including 
an agreement on dramatic reduction in 
chemical weapons, as well as technical and 
commercial agreements. I am confident 
that the progress that we have made will 
allow this summit to be another solid step 
forward in the vital U.S.-Soviet relationship. 

Today, as perhaps never before in history, 
freedom is prevailing throughout the world 
because freedom works. Freedom is not 
only right, it’s practical. It’s not only good, 
it is better. And it is because of the indomi- 
table spirit of man that the day of the dicta- 
tor is over. But there are also many extraor- 
dinary men and women to be found right 
here at home, like Felicitas Atabong, a stu- 
dent from Cameroon, who tonight will re- 
ceive a degree in computer science. She 
just turned 19. And then there’s Maggie 
Taylor, who graduates tonight with a bache- 
lor of fine arts degree at the age of 70, or 
Irene Burnside, a nurse whose experience 
goes back to the Army Nurse Corps in the 
Pacific theater of World War II. And to- 
night she earns her Ph.D. in nursing with a 
speciality in gerontology. 

But like them, you—all of you—have 
spent years learning, and now is the time as 
you leave this great university to spend 
your life doing. Make your Czech or Polish 
lessons work for the Citizens Democracy 
Corps. Put your Spanish in service of the 
Peace Corps. Or work with VISTA right 
here in our precious United States of Amer- 
ica. Care for the AID babies. Love every 
child, in the hospital corridors of your own 
backyard in Austin to the beleaguered clin- 
ics of Central Africa. But whatever you do, 
live a life of adventure and meaning so bril- 
liant that, like a Roman candle, it lights up 
the world. Dazzle us. Astonish us. Be ex- 
traordinary. 

Once again, it is a delight to be back. God 
bless all of you graduates of this great uni- 
versity, and may God bless the United 
States of America. Hook ’em, "Horns! Thank 
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you very, very much. Thank you. Thank 
you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 8:20 p.m. at 
the Neuhaus-Royal Athletic Complex on the 
campus of the university. In his remarks, he 
referred to Rita Clements, wife of Gov. Wil- 
liam P. Clements, Jr.; Beryl Pickle, wife of 
Representative J.J. Pickle; Louis A. Beecherl, 
Jr, and Hans Mark, chairman of the board 
of regents and chancellor, respectively, of 
the university system; and William H. Cun- 
ningham, president of the university. The 
President also referred to the city’s annual 
celebration of the birthday of Eeyore, a 
character from the children’s stories of 
Winnie-the-Pooh by A.A. Milne. 


Remarks at the Dedication Ceremony 
for the Police Memorial in Portland, 
Oregon 


May 20, 1990 


Thank you, Chief Walker, and I just want 
to repeat what I told you: I’ve been looking 
forward very much to being here today, 
pay my respects to so many. And thank you 
for doing the introduction. Wonderfully 
brief—a wonderfully brief introduction. 
[Laughter] 

And let me just say what a pleasure it is 
to have Bill Bennett with me. He is our 
leader in the Federal Government, all 
across the Federal Government, in the fight 
against narcotics. And in my view, he is 
doing not only a job of sacrifice but an out- 
standing job for our country, and we ought 
to be very, very grateful to him. 

And also, one of our great Congressmen 
is here, Denny Smith, one of the people I 
count on in Washington in our efforts to 
fight crime, and also Secretary of State Rob- 
erts and Attorney General Frohnmayer, my 
great friend who is doing a fine job in this 
law enforcement field—has been for 
years—out front long before its time. 

And Mayor Clark and friends, relatives, 
and all of us who are admirers of Portland’s 
finest, it’s a privilege to be with you and to 
officially dedicate a monument that em- 
bodies integrity, sacrifice and, above all, 
courage—just plain courage—dqualities that 
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define the essence of law enforcement offi- 
cers and of the United States of America as 
well. In the Bible we read: “Greater love 
hath no man than this, that a man lay down 
his life for his friends.” The men we salute 
today laid down their lives for us. We meet 
today to thank them on behalf of every 
American. 

There will be 21 names on the Portland 
Police Memorial, names like McCarthy, 
Owens, Palmer. They ranged in age from 
26 to 68. Yet their story eclipses mere stone 
and masonry, as striking as they are. Each 
life was precious; each life very, very pre- 
cious indeed. Each loss, searing and individ- 
ual. They left behind fathers and mothers 
and children and wives. 

The first to give his life, Thomas O’Con- 
nor, died in 1867. He was shot in a saloon, 
trying to break up a brawl. Like other cops 
of his day, his task was to civilize society. 
Six years ago, Stanley Pounds became Port- 
land’s last police officer killed in the line of 
duty. He knew, as we do, that our task must 
be to defend civility through America’s 
system of law. 

Achieving this will require character to 
rival these 21 policemen who gave of them- 
selves and their lives, cops who knew that 
in a job where one sees too often man’s 
inhumanity to man one could also prove 
man’s fidelity to honor. They, like the dis- 
abled law enforcement officers here, are 
heroes of the great Pacific Northwest. We 
must salute them, remember them. But 
how? 

First, in the most elemental sense, by re- 
calling what they stood for—and against, as 
well. They were men of peace, fighting 
crime. They. stood for good, against evil. 
They knew that black and white hats were 
not Hollywood fiction. They despised the 
cruelty of thugs who brutalize America’s 
quiet, gentle, decent people. 

Second, we can honor them by enacting 
laws which free our country from the fear 
of crime and drugs. When we ask what kind 
of a society the American people deserve, 
our answer is a nation in which law-abiding 
citizens are safe and feel safe. We must 
reject those who soft-pedal the need to be 
hard on crime. 

One year ago this week, I stood on Cap- 
itol Hill before a group of law enforcement 
officials and announced my comprehensive 


package to combat violent crime. One year 
later, Congress has addressed part of the 
problem by providing the new Federal 
troops we asked for: new agents to arrest 
violent criminals, new prosecutors to con- 
vict them, and new prisons to hold them. 
But our job isn’t finished; it’s just begun. 

So, today, I call on the United States Con- 
gress to pass the major part of the Violent 
Crime Act, legislation that will back up our 
new lawmen with new laws, laws that are 
fair, fast, and final. Fair: an exclusionary 
rule designed to punish the guilty and not 
good cops who’ve acted in good faith. Fast: 
we need habeas corpus reforms to stop the 
frivolous appeals that are choking our 
courts. And final: fair, constitutionally sound 
death penalty provisions. 

I hope by now the country knows my 
belief; I hope you know my belief: For 
anyone who kills a law enforcement officer, 
no legal penalty is too tough. And that goes 
for drug kingpins who threaten a Federal 
witness, a juror, or a judge. We want Con- 
gress to enact the steps needed to expand 
the death penalty not sometime, not some- 
place, but across our great country, Amer- 
ica. And I mean now. 

The Violent Crime Act will achieve these 
reforms. And yet for the past year it’s gath- 
ered dust in the House, spawned weak imi- 
tations in the Senate. America deserves 
better, and so do the 163 police officers 
who died last year. And tomorrow the 
Senate begins debate on our crime legisla- 
tion, and I call on it to honor the memory 
of police, both living and dead. 

Now, I know some say there are reasons 
for crime, and I say there’s never an excuse. 
And, yes, we support programs for rehabili- 
tation and recovery—we should. We do. We 
support education, the goal of which is to 
keep people off drugs and away from 
crime. And we support counseling and 
other steps to prevent crime. But we 
cannot and we must not neglect law en- 
forcement. When it comes to understand- 
ing, I say let’s have a little more under- 
standing and caring for the victims of crime 
and certainly for our law enforcement offi- 
cers. And that is why our Violent Crime Act 
is based on three principles: Criminals must 
understand that if they commit crimes they 
will be caught; and if caught, they will be 
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prosecuted; and if convicted, they will be 
punished. By taking hoods off the streets, 
we can, and must, take back the streets. 

Already, we’ve acted administratively to 
ensure no deals when criminals use a gun. 
Our Violent Crime Act goes still further. 
Remember, it does no good to send law 
troops into battle wearing handcuffs. And 
so, I urge the Senate and, in coming weeks, 
the House to act quickly and build America 
up by opposing those who would tear 
America down. Together, let’s pass this bill 
and help win our war on crime. 

Yet I was talking to the attorney general 
coming in here. Our war on the Federal 
level alone isn’t going to get the job done— 
can’t be won on the Federal level alone. 
Here in this great State, here in Oregon, as 
elsewhere, you know that crime is personal; 
it’s not remote. And so, led by Denny 
Smith, your outstanding Congressman, you 
founded Oregonians Against Crime, a citi- 
zens’ crime-fighting group of 115,000 law- 
abiding Oregonians. We can honor the 
heroes of the great Pacific Northwest by 
doing nationally what you’re doing locally. 

Oregonians Against Crime successfully 
passed the anticrime initiative that requires 
repeat, violent career criminals to serve 
their full sentences behind bars—no parole, 
no temporary leave, no time off for good 
behavior, no weekend passes, none of this 
mumbo jumbo which blames the failings on 
the TV or on the schools or other scape- 
goats of society for the evil of certain indi- 
viduals. 

This initiative, supported by close to 1 
million Oregonians, the highest vote total in 
this State’s history, led the Oregon Legisla- 
ture last year to pass a full slate of anticrime 
legislation, from more prison cells to tough- 
er sentencing. You have shown the way, 
and every State in our country should 
follow. So, I call on all legislatures to boost 
local law enforcement through new pros- 
ecutors, police, and new prisons and by 
toughening crime laws at the State level, 
including the death penalty for the killing 
of local enforcement officers. 

This brings me then to the final way we 
can honor the heroes of the great Pacific 
Northwest. We must tell their story to gen- 
erations yet unborn, like the story of two 
men who are with us today. One is Ser- 
geant Earl Johnson, shot and blinded while 
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trying to cover his fellow officers. The 
other, Stanley Harmon, shot by a drug 
addict, now a paraplegic. To you, to your 
colleagues: a grateful nation salutes you. 

Nothing we can say here can equal the 
sacrifice of Americans like these. What we 
can do is ensure that that sacrifice was not 
in vain. So, let us honor the men of this 
memorial, acting not only through words 
but deeds, to ensure a future as great as 
America herself. This memorial will be a 
monument to a nation that is right-minded 
and resolute, a people at once unafraid and 
free. It’s my great privilege to now open 
the tribute to the greatest heroes any coun- 
try could have: the Portland Police Memori- 
al 


God bless them, and God bless the United 
States of America. Thank you all very, very 
much. 


Note: The President spoke at 4:35 p.m. at 
Memorial Coliseum. In his remarks, he re- 
ferred to William J. Bennett, Director of 
National Drug Control Policy, and Barbara 
Roberts and David Frohnmayer, Oregon 
Secretary of State and Attorney General, re- 
spectively. Mr. Frohnmayer is the Republi- 
can gubernatorial candidate. 


Exchange With Reporters During a 
Meeting With Representative Denny 
Smith in Portland, Oregon 


May 20, 1990 


Northern Spotted Owl 


Q. Hi, how are you? What are you going 
to do with—— 

The President. 1m not taking any ques- 
tions here. This is what they call a photo 
opportunity, and I’m not taking questions, 
especially on Sunday. Denny might. 

Q. Denny, you’re making some an- 
nouncement after this, can you clue us in to 
what it might beP 

Representative Smith. Well, it depends 
on how hard I’m able to twist his arm. 

Q. What might it be? 

Representative Smith. We've got a real 
big problem here with the timber supply 
because of the threatened and endangered 
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species of the spotted owl, and it’s impor- 
tant we get a fair hearing and get the op- 
portunity to know whether we’re going to 
have any jobs in the forest industry here. 

Q. Mr. President, what’s your inclination 
on that? 

The President. My inclination is that we 
have a balanced policy. There’s a lot of 
people whose livelihood is threatened out 
here, and I want to hear more about it from 
this Congressman who’s been in the lead on 
this subject. And I’ve said that before, I'll 
say it again at the breakfast tomorrow, and 
I’ve been saying that in terms of the envi- 
ronment I want to be known as an environ- 
mental President, but I also want to be one 
who’s concerned about a person’s ability to 
hold a job and have a job. And there’s a lot 
at stake here on this question. One of the 
things I’m doing is listening very careful. I 
listen to the Attorney General. And Dave 
Frohnmayer, in whom I have great confi- 
dence, and Denny Smith—been out in front 
on this question a long time. So, though we 
had law enforcement at the last.event, an 
area that both of them have had leadership 
roles in, now we've got some economic 
questions and some environmental ques- 
tions. And so, we’re listening to find out all 
I can about it. 

Thank you, gang, for your understanding. 


Note: The exchange took place at approxi- 
mately 5:20 p.m. at the Portland Hilton 
Hotel. Denny Smith is the U.S. Representa- 
tive for Oregon’s Fifth District. David 
Frohnmayer is Oregon State Attorney Gen- 
eral and the Republican gubernatorial can- 
didate. The northern spotted owl inhabits 
an area of the State that has been targeted 
for logging. 


Exchange With Reporters During a 
Meeting With Congressional Candidate 
Bob Williams in Portland, Oregon 


May 20, 1990 


Northern Spotted Owl 


Mr. Williams. Our position is that we 
support strongly what you’ve been saying 
about a balanced approach—— 

The President. Yeah. 


Mr. Williams. ——to what you have to 
protect the owl. 

The President. Yeah, we've just simply 
got to find a way not to throw any of these 
people out of work. We have it in this ques- 
tion. We have it in other areas—the Clean 
Air Act. And I’ve just determined to come 
down on the side of the people, but—— 

Q. Mr. President, what about the owl? 

Q. What about the owl, Mr. President? 

The President. What kind of owl are you 
inquiring about? 

Q. The owl that they say is endangered. 

The President. That’s the spotted one. 

Q. The cute little ones. 

The President. The spotted owl. I’m inter- 
ested in the owl, very much so, and I’m also 
interested in jobs and the American family. 
So, we’ve got a real serious problem here, 
but we’ll find a balanced approach. That’s 
the one you're talking about, Sandy [Sandy 
Gilmour, NBC News]. 

Q. Yes, sir, same owl. 

Q. What are you going to do with Presi- 
dent Gorbachev? Are you taking him up to 
Camp David? 

The President. Jessica [Jessica Lee, USA 
Today], this is a bona fide photo opportuni- 
ty, where I take questions only on the one 
subject that these guys want to talk about 
because we’re not throwing this open to yet 
another press conference. Okay? 

Q. Mr. President, are you going to change 
the threatened, endangered species act? 

The President. Well, we're trying to find 
out what is the right thing to do. I’m not 
sure I know the answer to that yet. Except 
I do know the answer is we’ve got to be 
concerned about the human equation as 
well as the environmental equation. And I 
care about the working men and women of 
this country and what some of these 
changes mean to their families. So, we’re 
trying to sort this out, and it is not easy, 
believe me. 

Thank you all. 


Note: The exchange took place at approxi- 
mately 6:10 p.m. at the Portland Hilton 
Hotel. Mr. Williams is a candidate for the 
U.S. Congress in Washington State. The 
northern spotted owl inhabits an area of 
Oregon that has been targeted for logging. 
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Remarks at a Fundraising Breakfast for 
Gubernatorial Candidate David 
Frohnmayer in Portland, Oregon 

May 21, 1990 


Thank you very, very much, Dave, for 
that wonderful introduction. It’s great to be 
here this morning. It’s good to see you, my 
old friend, Governor Vic Atiyeh, and of 
course Representative Denny Smith, one of 
our anticrime leaders in the United States 
Congress. To Lynn Frohnmayer, Dave’s 
strong right hand, I know she’s one of the 
mainstays of this campaign. I had my pic- 
ture taken with her family. I think half the 
audience—this half—is all Frohnmayers. 
[Laughter] But nevertheless, that’s okay. 
We Bushes understand that. [Laughter] 
Thank you, Lynn, for all you do in this 
cause. 

Oregonians have a wonderful way of 
making you feel at home. We had a receiv- 
ing line for some who have done an ex- 
traordinary amount for this successful 
event. I said to one most attractive young 
couple, I said, “Where are you all from?” 
He said, “Well, we’re from eastern Oregon. 
We’re in the frozen vegetable business, but 
we don’t do broccoli.” [Laughter] So, I was 
very grateful for that—{/aughter|—sensitivi- 
ty there. 

I did want to single out the man who’s 
doing so much to lead the crusade, the fight 
against narcotics: Bill Bennett. We had a 
marvelous event yesterday where we were 
both privileged to honor the police in Port- 
land. Sometimes, we take for granted their 
service to communities like Portland—their 
law enforcement people. So, Bill Bennett 
was with me, and you should know of the 
confidence I have in him and the gratitude 
I feel for him every day for leading this all- 
important national fight against narcotics. 

And of course, it’s always a pleasure to 
join your dynamic Republican leadership: 
My old friend Craig Berkman, the chair- 
man; and Marylin Shannon; Don Wyant; 
Frohnmayer finance chairman, always de- 
pendable, Claris Poppert; Colonel More- 
lock. And of course, I want to congratulate 
and pay my respects to and once again say 
hello to Norma Paulus. Congratulations on 
your great victory. And I know Norma 
Paulus will be an outstanding superintend- 
ent of public instruction. When it comes to 
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education, I believe you'll make a great 
team with the next Governor of Oregon, 
Dave Frohnmayer. I think it’s going to be 
good for this State. 

You know, Dave is a Texan. If I was wear- 
ing that hat, I’d take it off to the Blazers. 
Couldn’t go home to Texas if I did, but 
nevertheless, I want to salute them. And 
really, it is great to be back here in Oregon 
and a beautiful State. So much to do out- 
doors. I’d love to get in some fishing while 
I’m here. The way I fish, we don’t have 3 
weeks to spare, however. [Laughter] But I 
do remember my last trip with some won- 
derful adventure, going down one of your 
most beautiful rivers. But I’m not here 
today to tell fish stories. I’m here to talk for 
a few minutes about the future of this State, 
the future of our great country. 

This November, there’s going to be an 
election to decide what kind of Governor 
will lead Oregon into the 1990’s. And I can 
tell you one thing: Oregon doesn’t need a 
Governor who needs on-the-job training. 
Oregonians want Dave Frohnmayer, and 
I’m encouraged by the strong surveys and 
by the spirit of his campaign. 

Dave’s a family man. In fact, as I said, I 
just met three of his five kids—Katie, Mark, 
and Kirsten—and believe me, I know cam- 
paigners when I see them. One of them, 
Kirsten, is even one step ahead of her old 
man—her father. [Laughter] She was just 
elected president of her high school student 
body. And I know how proud Dave is of her 
and of all of his children. 

Dave is a family man and more: a native 
Oregonian; Rhodes Scholar; degrees from 
Harvard, Oxford, and Berkeley—awesome 
combination there; professor of law; 49 
years old; 6 years in the State house of rep- 
resentatives; and now in his 10th year as 
attorney general of this State. In 1988 he 
was reelected with no opposition and both 
parties’ nominations, setting the record as 
the largest vote-getter in Oregon State his- 
tory by winning nearly a million votes. And 
all this before breakfast. [Laughter] I wish I 
could stick around and see what’s next. 

We all have an idea of what’s next. After 
a decade as a law professor, another decade 
in public life, Dave has emerged as a leader 
in educational excellence. Now the time has 
come for us to support him, to help him 
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become an education Governor. Like Dave, 
our administration has made excellence in 
education one of the top priorities. Back in 
September, the Nation’s Governors joined 
me at an education summit in Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia, to set new education goals 
for America—not to dictate to the States, 
but to set educational goals for America. 
And in my State of the Union Address, I 
announced those goals: to better assess stu- 
dents’ performance, increase our graduation 
rate, produce a nation of literate adults, and 
make our schools drug-free, assure that all 
children start school ready to learn through 
programs like Head Start, and ensure that 
by the year 2000 our students are first in 
the world in math and science achieve- 
ment. 

The author John Ruskin once wrote: 
“Education is leading human souls to what 
is best and making what is best out of 
them.” By teaching our young people well, 
we ensure a bright future for them in com- 
merce or public service or medicine, high- 
tech industries. We make the best out of 
America, and we build a better America. 
This is our legacy of freedom to future gen- 
erations, and it is one that is very important 
to me as President. 

Part of protecting this legacy also means 
keeping America safe. Dave has served this 
State as attorney general, protecting our 
schools and streets from the violence of 
drugs and crime. During that time, he’s 
won six out of seven cases that he’s argued 
before the United States Supreme Court, 
the best record of any attorney general in 
the country. 

Simply put, Dave Frohnmayer is the only 
candidate running with the experience and 
the determination to stand up and fight the 
drug dealers and violent criminals that are 
threatening our neighborhoods. We need 
Dave’s take-charge attitude to take back the 
streets of America. 

But we will also need a strategy that in- 
volves both the State and the Federal 
levels. So, I’ve asked Congress to pass 
tougher laws, stiffer penalties, and increase 
prosecutorial powers in the Violent Crime 
Control Act. The U.S. Senate will take up 
these proposals this afternoon. So, let us call 
on the Senate to take the next step and 
protect Americans with tougher laws. 


Just last week my administration also sent 
to the Hill new proposals to stop drugs and 
drug smugglers from breaching our borders, 
to stop them cold. We’ve called for more 
border patrol agents, extending general 
arrest authority so they can enforce our 
drug laws. We’re also proposing legislation 
that will permit Federal judges to more 
swiftly deport criminal aliens convicted of 
drug felonies. And we will also seek the 
power to order airborne planes suspected of 
drug smuggling to land. So, our message to 
those who traffic in human misery is clear: 
Keep out of America. 

To those who ask if our measures are too 
harsh, I say that the threat to many Ameri- 
cans, especially those living in the inner 
city, is too great. Or as Benjamin Rush, a 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
wrote: “There are two doors to the temple 
of tyranny. One is government so strong 
that it can do whatever it pleases without 
regard to justice, and the other is govern- 
ment so weak that it cannot protect the 
public from the worst among themselves.” 

But there is another side to the drug 
problem, a personal side, and so, that is why 
Dave seeks the same approach for Oregon 
that I seek for all of America: to expand the 
drug treatment programs. And since I took 
office, my administration has proposed a 68- 
percent increase in drug treatment funding; 
and now we're asking Congress, through 
our new legislation, to help make those dol- 
lars work better. And we want the States to 
develop drug treatment plans so that the 
right kind of treatment reaches the people 
who need it, especially pregnant women 
and drug-affected newborns. 

But it’s going to take a coordinated effort 
by our State leaders across the country to 
free our citizens of the revolving door ap- 
proach to criminal law, a comprehensive 
approach to fighting drugs and crime in this 
State. And that’s another reason why I need 
Dave Frohnmayer as Oregon’s next Gover- 
nor. 

Oregonians also want a Governor who 
understands this beautiful State. From the 
Snake River to the Pacific coast, Dave 
knows and loves Oregon, knows and loves 
its precious environment. As an outdoors- 
man, he’s deeply concerned, as I am, about 
preserving and protecting our environment. 
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It’s going to take a lot of work to protect 
this great planet and its wildlife without 
throwing hard-working citizens out of a job. 
I reject those who would totally ignore the 
economic consequences on the spotted owl 
decision. The jobs of many thousands of 
people—it’s a human equation—the jobs of 
many thousands of Oregonians and whole 
communities are at stake. But I also think 
that we ought to reject those who don’t 
recognize their obligation to protect our 
delicate ecosystem. Common sense tells us 
to find a needed balance. And together, I 
am convinced that we can work to find that 
balance. 

We also need to find a balance when it 
comes to clean air. I am committed to a 
cleaner environment, and that’s why I’ve 
proposed the first major revisions in the 
Clean Air Act in more than a decade. I 
want Congress to pass a bill that will sharp- 
ly cut acid rain, smog, toxic pollutants, but 
Congress has got to respect another kind of 
delicate ecology: that of jobs and opportuni- 
ty. So, I call on the House not to keep 
America waiting for cleaner air, to pass a 
reasonable clean air bill in line with the 
compromise that we hammered out with 
those Senate leaders—both sides of the 
aisle—not another bill that consumers and 
workers cannot afford. 

Here in Oregon, you have a strong Re- 
publican team that we need to send back to 
the United States Capitol. I just can’t tell 
you how much I enjoy working with your 
friend and mine, Senator Mark Hatfield— 
very important that he be reelected—and 
the Smith duo, Bob and Denny. Denny, 
who is with us here this morning, is a key 
member of our administration’s efforts on 
Capitol Hill. All of these leaders, along with 
our own Bob Packwood, are tackling the 
problems of crime and drugs, the environ- 
ment, and education. But this great team 
really needs a Governor back home to get 
the job done right. 

You know, at my invitation, Dave came 
to the White House last fall to talk about 
these issues and other issues. Maybe he 
popped in to see his brother—and I might 
say, I am very proud of John Frohnmayer 
and what he’s trying to do for this country. 

But anyway, Dave’s a forceful and pas- 
sionate spokesman for the people of this 
great State. He’s a fighter. He believes in 
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the people of Oregon. He believes in the 
principles this State has stood for since 
Thomas Jefferson sent Meriwether Lewis 
and William Clark on their noble expedition 
across the unknown wilderness. They spent 
the winter of 1805 near the mouth of the 
great Columbia River, where a memorial 
still stands in their honor. And it was 87 
years ago today that another great leader 
and outdoorsman, President Theodore Roo- 
sevelt, laid the cornerstone of that memori- 
al and spoke to the people of Oregon: “Let 
us carry on the task that our forefathers 
have entrusted to our hands, and let us re- 
solve that we shall leave to our children and 
our children’s children an even mightier 
heritage than we received in our turn.” 
Those are the words of one of the great 
conservation Presidents. 

Well, Dave Frohnmayer is a man of in- 
tegrity, achievement, and honor; a man 
who will leave Oregon an even mightier 
heritage than the one left to him. I’m proud 
to say that he’s got a good friend in Wash- 
ington pulling for him on election night. So, 
let’s keep Oregon great; let’s keep it Re- 
publican; and this November, let’s make 
Dave Frohnmayer the next Governor of 
this great State. 

Thank you all, and God bless you. And 
now you can have your breakfast. Thank 
you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 8 p.m. in the 
Grand Ballroom of the Portland Hilton 
Hotel. In his remarks, he referred to David 
Frohnmayer’s wife, Lynn; William J. Ben- 
nett, Director of National Drug Control 
Policy; Craig Berkman, Oregon Republican 
Party chairman; Marylin Shannon and Don 
Wyant, Oregon’s Republican national com- 
mitteewoman and committeeman; Lt. Col. 
Mervin L. Morelock, divisional commander 
of the Salvation Army; and John Frohn- 
mayer, Chairman of the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts. The President also re- 
ferred to the Portland Trail Blazers basket- 
ball team, who had recently eliminated the 
San Antonio Spurs from the National Bas- 
ketball Association playoffs, and the north- 
ern spotted owl, which inhabits an area of 
Oregon that has been targeted for logging. 
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Remarks to Members of Self 
Enhancement, Incorporated 
in Portland, Oregon 


May 21, 1990 


Well, good morning everybody. Thank 
you for coming out. I’m just delighted to be 
here to salute Self Enhancement, Inc. 
You’ve got the sign right there. And I love 
that motto, “Life has options.” This worth- 
while organization was selected as our 69th 
daily Point of Light, setting an example for 
the entire country. 


Back in 1981—some of you guys were just 
real little ones then, some might not have 
even been there—Self Enhancement began 
as a summer camp for student athletes, and 
today it’s a full-service program dedicated 
to the total development of disadvantaged 
young people. Some 700 young people are 
provided with a positive alternative to 
drugs and crime and their activities during 
school hours and after school to improve 
study skills; expand knowledge; and learn 
personal responsibility, communication, em- 
ployment tips. Youngsters whose future was 
once bleak, can, thanks to Self Enhance- 
ment, look forward to futures bright with 
promise, limited only by their dreams. 

And Self Enhancement is providing what 
these young people need most: not money 
or a job but something worth so much 
more, a sense of dignity and self-worth. This 
group teaches them to believe in them- 
selves and to care about themselves. Once 
these youngsters find the greatness within 
them, there can be absolutely no stopping 
them. 


So, keep up the great work. To all of you 
adults connected with this program, you 
have my profound thanks and the gratitude 
of our country, and to all you kids involved, 
stay in there and get the job done. You’ve 
got great and exciting lives ahead of you. 

Thanks for coming out to say hello. 
Thank you all very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 8:53 a.m. at 
Portland International Airport. 


Remarks to Oakwood Community 5 
Members in Los Angeles, California 


May 21, 1990 


Well, it’s a beautiful day, and I’m delight- 
ed to be here. Thank you, Foster Webster, 
for inviting me into your home today. I’m 
pleased to have with me today Director Bill 
Bennett, who’s doing such an outstanding 
job leading our country’s fight against 
drugs. And of course, another leader in that 
fight, your own great United States Senator, 
Pete Wilson. But here in Los Angeles you 
also have a talented and dedicated chief of 
police, a man I respect greatly, Daryl Gates, 
with us here today—doing a great job and 
doing it right. 

I also want to mention Jim Hahn with us, 
your city attorney, and your city councilper- 
son Ruth Galenter, here today. Thank you 
to the community of Oakwood for this wel- 
come and for the extraordinary example of 
neighborhood unity and dedication which 
you set for us all. You're truly a Point of 
Light. Daryl Gates says that’s no point of 
light: this is a beacon of light for the entire 
country, leading others out of the darkness. 

The world which we see now from Mr. 
Webster’s front yard is a good one. Carved 
on the face of this community is a message 
of family and future. We see a neighbor- 
hood united no longer out of fear but out of 
strength. This world is one of hope, but the 
world of this community’s memory is not. 
This vivid world which still haunts many 
here was a cruel one, one whose inhuman- 
ity and hopelessness dominated their lives, 
where drugs and crime made them prison- 
ers of fear. 

And it’s from this shattered world that 
the members of the Oakwood neighbor- 
hood crafted a new dream. They wanted to 
be free in their own homes. So, working 
with the police, they decided to reclaim 
their streets, to reclaim their children, to 
reclaim their future. And they are succeed- 
ing. 

The first time some neighbors met with 
the police to discuss what they could do, 
two police cars were parked outside a resi- 
dent’s home while the officers talked with 
the people inside. But on the corner across 
the street, in defiant mockery of the police, 
drug dealers continued to sell their poison. 
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It was a world of drive-by shootings; of frus- 
trated anger that exploded in gang graffiti, 
vandalism, armed robberies and, above all, 
the obsessed tragedy of drug abuse. It was a 
world held captive to crime; a world with- 
out center, without safety, without sense. 

But since the community undertook its 
quest to clean up their streets, police esti- 
mate that drug- and gang-related crimes in 
Oakwood have declined 44 percent. The 
darkness of drugs, crime, and fear is being 
banished; and in its place shines the light of 
honor, respect, and family pride. When the 
legendary bird called the phoenix was de- 
stroyed by fire, it rose again from its own 
ashes, reborn stronger than ever. Oakwood 
is a phoenix. It’s a magnificent reminder of 
the power of the human heart. 

I want to tell you the story of two boys 
who grew up here right in these neighbor- 
hoods. It’s not his name, but let’s call the 
first one Michael. A few years ago, a picture 
of Michael might have shown him playing 
baseball down the block—loving the game, 
loving the moment. But later would come 
other pictures—one of him around the 
corner from the baseball diamond he loved, 
selling drugs in its shadow; another of him 
in gang colors, his gun blazing into the 
night. Today we see a final picture: His 
heart hollow, his eyes empty, he drags him- 
self bitterly through the prison he now calls 
home. He is lost to us now. His life was as 
brief as the frozen image in that first photo- 
graph of innocent youth, when his eyes 
were looking brightly toward a future he 
will never see. 

Yet in Oakwood, the memory of the emp- 
tiness of his lost life will last forever; so will 
the emptiness left by the devastation of his 
own neighborhood, shattered by his street- 
side dealing, rampages of violence, his 
shootings. For he was Oakwood. His life was 
the route to take a few years ago when you 
grew up here with nothing but drugs and 
crime and hate as your models. 

But finally there came a moment when 
the people of this community could no 
longer bear what they lived with every day: 
the wasted lives of those who terrorize and 
who are terrorized. Michael may never 
have a second chance, but the Oakwood 
residents became determined that the rest 
of their community would have a second 
chance, a chance to face the sun together. 
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Let’s call the next boy Paul. Last month, 
when neighbors were holding their candle- 
light vigil for a drug-free community, a 
woman noticed a little kid, a little 6-year- 
old boy at the side, just watching on curi- 
ously. ““What’s going on?” he asked. She ex- 
plained that the vigil celebrated his neigh- 
borhood’s rebirth. Then she asked him 
where his parents were. “I don’t have any,” 
he answered. It turned out he lived with his 
grandmother and his uncle, a drug dealer. 
The boy walked away. The woman thought, 
Well, that’s the sad end of another sad 
story. But a little while later, as the vigil 
continued, she saw him again, shyly joining 
the others. Dressed in his best clothes, he 
stood in the soft light of a hundred candles, 
with a candle of his own in one hand, his 
grandmother’s hand in the other. 

If Oakwood had continued the way it was 
going, Paul, too, might have been lost to us, 
in the tragedy of death or the blank-eyed 
hopelessness of prison. Instead, he can now 
grow up playing on a community baseball 
team coached by the policemen Michael 
and his gang had spent their young lives 
taunting. He will help his neighbors paint 
over the violent graffiti with which Mi- 
chael’s gang had scarred the face of the 
neighborhood. He will grow up knowing 
that there is an alternative to drugs and 
crime, and its name is hope. 

That’s what we celebrate today. More 
than this community’s freedom from the 
oppression of crime and despair, we cele- 
brate their hope, their determination, their 
spirit. In a special way, when the first 
people decided to take back their commu- 
nity, they lit the first candle of hope. When 
more and more of their neighbors joined 
them, their unified spirit shone with a light 
that banished the darkness of despair. 

Thanks to the vision, courage, and 
wisdom of the residents of Oakwood, we 
are today witnessing the wonder of a re- 
birth. It’s more than a rebirth of communi- 
ty: it’s a rebirth of hope, of life, and of the 
future. And so, today I am proud to name 
the Oakwood community the 148th nation- 
al Point of Light for the inspiration and the 
example that you are setting for our entire 
country. Oakwood proves that no communi- 
ty has to accept things as they are. Ameri- 
cans don’t have to live in fear. Crime, 
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drugs, hunger, homelessness, and so many 
other social problems can be driven from 
every community if every community cares 
enough to light the candle of hope. 

God bless each and every one of you for 
what you’re doing, setting an outstanding 
example for our great country. And God 
bless the United States of America. Thank 
you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:07 p.m. out- 
side the home of Foster Webster, chairman 
of the Oakwood Beautification Committee. 
He referred to William J. Bennett, Director of 
National Drug Control Policy. At the conclu- 
sion of his remarks, the President returned to 
Washington, DC. 


Remarks to the Council of the 
Americas 


May 22, 1990 


Thank you for that welcome, and thank 
you, Secretary Baker. Jim Baker’s just back 
from a very interesting and highly signifi- 
cant trip to the Soviet Union, which I’m 
sure you've all read about. From my stand- 
point, it went very well indeed. I think he’s 
done a lot of clearing the way for what I 
hope will be a highly successful meeting 
with Mr. Gorbachev not so many days away 
from now. I want to thank him. Normally, 
he’s not awake this close to his jet lag recov- 
ery—it takes him a little longer—but he was 
looking forward to being here. But he had a 
tough and grueling trip, and it’s still, I’m 
sure, on him. But I thank you very much 
for being here today. 

To David Rockefeller, my friend and the 
chairman of the Council of the Americas, I 
want to thank you. David came to see me a 
while back and told me of the emphasis 
that he felt should properly be placed on 
Central America, South America—the 
Americas—something he’s stood for for a 
long time. But I will address myself to some 
of those concerns in a minute. But I want to 
thank him. I want to thank Ambassador 
Landau and Kim Flower; and, of course, 
pay my respects to my trusted right arm in 
the White House in foreign affairs, General 
Brent Scowcroft, who is head of the Nation- 
al Security Council; to Bernie Aronson, for 


whom I have great respect and with whom 
I personally work very closely on a lot of 
these matters—he, Jim and I and Brent— 
matters affecting our common interests 
here today. 

I am pleased once again to speak to this 
most influential group, pioneers, if you will, 
in the private-sector effort to expand trade 
investment between the United States and 
Latin America. I’m delighted to address this 
gathering after what has been a remarkable 
year of change. 

I told a group out in Oregon yesterday, I 
can’t think of a more fascinating time in the 
recent history of our country, certainly in 
the Nuclear Age, to be President of the 
United States. Over the past 12 months, it 
sometimes seemed that the eyes of the 
world rest solely on Eastern Europe, on the 
miraculous transformation that’s taken 
place there. Our friends in Latin America 
have watched these historic events unfold 
with inspiration, certainly with awe, but 
also, I know, with an unmistakable sense of 
anxiety—and it was this that David was 
talking to me about—concern that our 
active involvement in Europe will mean a 
decline in the United States interest in 
Latin America. 

I’m here today to assure you, just as I’ve 
assured the many Latin American leaders 
with whom I’ve met, that the events of the 
past year have increased our interests in 
this region, strengthened our desire to forge 
a new partnership with the growing forces 
of freedom in Latin America, because the 
fact is, the great drama of democracy is 
unfolding right here in our own hemi- 
sphere. Think about the tremendous gains 
made for freedom just this past year. When 
I spoke here last May, the people of 
Panama were preparing to go to the polls, 
even as the dictator of Panama was prepar- 
ing to steal the election. And in Nicaragua, 
civil war raged, the Sandinistas ruled, and 
the brave men and women of the Nicara- 
guan opposition were just beginning the 
long campaign that led to this year’s great 
victory for democracy. 

In Central America—Nicaragua and 
Panama; in South America—Paraguay and 
Chile. All across the Americas, today more 
people live under freely elected govern- 
ments than ever before; and we are closer 
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than ever before to the day when all the 
people of the Americas, North and South, 
will live in freedom. Even in Haiti, the 
scene of so much human suffering and an- 
guish and turmoil, the provisional govern- 
ment has now announced its intention to 
hold free elections. This Thursday, I will be 
meeting with the new leader of Haiti, 
where we’re sure to discuss ways that we 
can support democracy in Haiti. 

In all of Latin America, only Cuba re- 
mains—Castro’s island—isolated, totally out 
of step with the democratic tide. But today 
we're celebrating the anniversary of Cuban 
independence. And let me say with certain- 
ty that even in Cuba the dream of democ- 
racy can only be pushed back a little, only 
deferred; it will never be destroyed. 

As we in the United States welcome our 
Central and South American neighbors into 
the ranks of democracy, we must offer 
them our help and something more: we 
must offer them our respect, the respect 
due one free nation from another, and the 
outstretched hand of partnership. 

I've been working with Jim and Brent 


and others to strengthen our ties. Just this 
year alone, I’ve met with Presidents Barco 


[Colombia], Paz [Bolivia], and Garcia 
[Peru], at the Andean drug summit in Car- 
tagena. It was a good meeting, incidentally. 
Here in Washington, I’ve hosted Presidents 
Carlos Andrés Pérez [Venezuela], Paz 
Zamora, Cristiani [E] Salvador], and Endara 
[Panama], Collor de Mello [Brazil], Cal- 
deron [Costa Rica], and Callejas [Honduras], 
and Prime Minister Manley [Jamaica] as 
well. And in each case, I’ve come away 
from our talks with a strong sense of opti- 
mism, and I believe every one of those 
leaders left the White House knowing that 
the U.S. is engaged as never before in the 
future of this hemisphere. 

While from country to country conditions 
differ, we know now that our challenge is 
to consolidate democracy and accelerate de- 
velopment. That means advancing the intel- 
lectual revolution now sweeping Latin 
America, a movement away from stale stat- 
ist doctrines; away from dictatorships of the 
right and the left; toward democracy, free 
government, free enterprise; toward the 
true political and economic empowerment 
of the people themselves. 
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That means encouraging, for the first 
time in many cases, genuine free market 
reform. Even in the countries that claim no 
kinship with communism, true free enter- 
prise did not exist. In practice, economies 
were often organized to ensure the prosper- 
ity of the people in power, not to open an 
avenue toward upward mobility for anyone 
ready and willing to work. 

Peruvian economist Hernando de Soto 
describes the maze of bureaucratic barriers 
that stood in the way of the entrepreneur 
and stifled economic growth in his country. 
De Soto also shows how much Lima, Peru’s 
capital, owed its economic vitality to what 
he calls the informal sector, the thousands 
of individual and enterprising individuals 
doing business without the consent of the 
state. De Soto’s prescription, and mine—is 
to free this economic force, unleash the mil- 
lion sparks of energy and enterprise, let the 
incentive of reward inspire men and 
women to work to better themselves and 
their families. 

Already, Latin America is discovering this 
path. In Brazil and Bolivia, in Argentina, 
Venezuela, Mexico, Costa Rica, and Jamai- 
ca, free market reforms are going forward, 
creating space for private initiative to take 
hold and flourish. And as they succeed and 
as they reap the rewards that will follow 
this—I would say what will certainly be a 
painful transition—these nations will bring 
others along in their wake. 

We in the United States must do all we 
can to ensure the future of free markets in 
the Americas because our nation has a stake 
in the economic health of this hemisphere. 
We know that since the late seventies Latin 
America’s share of all U.S. trade dropped 
from 10 percent of all U.S. exports down to 
7 percent. And yet last year, for the first 
time ever, two-way trade between the 
United States and Latin America topped 
$100 billion. As that trade continues to 
grow, so will the link between our prosperi- 
ty and the prosperity of our Latin American 
partners. 

Let me provide just a few statistics to 
drive home this point. Last year the Colom- 
bian economy grew 3 percent; U.S. exports 
to Colombia rose 9 percent. Mexico’s econo- 
my grew 3 percent, and U.S. exports to that 
country climbed 21 percent. In Chile, with 
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an overall growth rate of 10 percent, U.S. 
exports increased by triple that rate—more 
than 30 percentage points. 

The most effective way to ensure expan- 
sion of trade between the United States and 
Latin America is for all countries of the 
hemisphere to support a successful Uruguay 
round. The ambitious agenda in the Uru- 
guay round, including proposals for signifi- 
cant multilateral tariff reductions, will bene- 
fit our Latin American trading partners. We 
are committed to the expansion of trade 
and investment liberalization, and we seek 
Latin American support for these very im- 
portant objectives. In addition, the 
strengthened debt strategy launched last 
spring has reinvigorated market-oriented 
economies and reinvigorated the reforms in 
Latin America. These economies help pro- 
vide the needed foundation for democracy 
itself. 

That’s why I’m so pleased to report on 
the progress we’ve made this past year 
under the Brady plan. Mexico, Venezuela, 
Costa Rica have all reached agreements 
with their creditors on ways to reduce their 
debt, ways to complement their efforts to 
restructure their economies along free- 
market lines, because in the long term, the 
free market remains the only path to sus- 
tained growth. 

We all know the private sector plays a 
crucial role. Taking advantage of new in- 
vestment opportunities is good for business; 
but at this critical moment, there’s some- 
thing beyond the bottom line, something 
that can’t be measured simply in terms of 
GNP. The role the Council of the Americas 
can play—expanding trade and strengthen- 
ing the private sector—that role contributes 
not just to economic growth but to the 
growth of democracy itself. 

Now, there is, of course, an important 
role for government to play as well, espe- 
cially during the difficult days of transition 
from dictatorship to democracy. That’s why, 
frankly, I’ve called on Congress to provide 
$800 million in emergency economic aid to 
Panama and Nicaragua. We have a big 
stake in this. This aid is critical. 

A little over a week ago, I received a 
letter from President Chamorro, Violeta 
Chamorro, just 3 weeks into her term in 
office, telling me that Nicaragua was bank- 
rupt. And yet, for more than 2 months now, 


this emergency aid has been bogged down 
on Capitol Hill. To give you an idea of the 
magnitude of this problem, in March I re- 
quested $800 million for Panama and Nica- 
ragua, asking that this bill be finished on 
April 5th—April 5th. It’s now May 22d, and 
the funds for Panama and Nicaragua have 
been reduced by $80 million, even though 
$1.4 billion in extra spending has been 
added to this legislation. Finally, it appears 
the Congress may act this week on this vital 
measure. For the people of Nicaragua and 
Panama, meanwhile, democracy hangs in 
the balance. 

So, let me again say to the Congress: The 
fate of freedom rests in your hands. Do the 
work of democracy and pass this emergency 
aid package now. 

Today I began by speaking about the 
changes that have riveted world attention 
on Europe. Part of the power of the story is 
that it can be told in intensely personal 
terms, as the story of the dissident play- 
wright who is now President or of the elec- 
trician who came to symbolize his people’s 
hopes for freedom. Democracy’s advance in 
Latin America has produced its share of 
heroes, and today I'll close with three from 
one country alone, Latin America’s newest 
democracy, Nicaragua. 

For 4 years, beginning in 1979, the year 
the Sandinistas took power, Enrique Drey- 
fus was head of Nicaragua’s Supreme Coun- 
cil of Private Enterprise, a private-sector 
group in many ways similar to this one. His 
criticism of Sandinista rule put him on the 
Sandinista black list and landed him in 
prison. Today, with the Sandinistas swept 
from power, Enrique Dreyfus is not just 
free from persecution, he is Nicaragua’s 
new Foreign Minister. 

In 1985 members of the Sandinista inter- 
nal security force beat Sofonias Cisneros for 
criticizing the way the Sandinistas had po- 
liticized the schools. Today Mr. Cisneros is 
Minister of Education. 

And on July 10th, 1988, opposition leader 
Myriam Arguello was beaten, taken from 
her home in the middle of the night by 
Sandinista police, tried, and sentenced to 6 
months in prison. Today Myriam is Presi- 
dent of Nicaragua’s freely elected National 
Assembly. 
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These three stories underscore in person- 
al terms the truly revolutionary political 
change that’s taken place not just in Nicara- 
gua but across the Americas, change that 
proves beyond doubt that the day of the 
dictator is over and democracy’s day has 
come. 

For our part, we in the United States 
must do all we can to help secure for all the 
Americas the freedom, the peace, and the 
prosperity we enjoy. Please, keep up, more 
now than ever, your important work in 
guaranteeing that democracy succeeds in 
this precious hemisphere of ours. Thank you 
for what you’re doing, and God bless the 
United States of America. Thank you all 
very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:30 a.m. in 
the Loy Henderson Conference Room at the 
Department of State. In his remarks, he re- 
ferred to Secretary of State James A. Baker 
III; George Landau, president of the coun- 
cil; Ludlow Flower III, managing director 
of the council and vice president of the 
Americas Society; Brent Scowcroft, Assistant 


to the President for National Security Af- 
fairs; and Bernard W. Aronson, Assistant 
Secretary of State for Inter-American Af- 
fairs. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on the Killing of Palestinian Laborers 
in the Israeli-Occupied Gaza Strip 
May 22, 1990 


The President wishes to extend his sym- 
pathies to the families of the Palestinian 
workers who lost their lives in the tragic 
killings in Israel on Sunday, May 20. The 
President is also deeply troubled by the vio- 
lent aftermath to these deaths. Besides ex- 
pressing condolences to the families of all 
those who have lost their lives amidst the 
subsequent violence, the President calls 
upon the Israeli security forces, as well as 
others, to act with maximum restraint. Ad- 
ditional bloodshed and loss of life will only 
compound the tragedy. 

It is not enough, however, to deplore 
what has happened and to call for restraint. 
It is essential to address the political issues 
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that lie at the core of the region’s strife 
Based on experience, we believe that vio- 
lence in the Middle East will continue and 
possibly grow so long as there is an absence 
of a promising peace process that nourishes 
hope among Israelis and Palestinians alike. 

The United States remains committed to 
promoting such a political process. We be- 
lieve that the initiative of the Government 
of Israel, which the United States has been 
trying to implement, offers the best path to 
a negotiating process that would protect Is- 
rael’s security, further the legitimate politi- 
cal rights of Palestinians, and bring about a 
broader reconciliation between the State of 
Israel and its Arab neighbors. We look for- 
ward to the quick emergence of an Israeli 
government that is capable of making deci- 
sions on issues of peace and is committed, 
just as we are, to moving ahead on the 
peace process. 


Statement on Signing the Biological 
Weapons Anti-Terrorism Act of 1989 


May 22, 1990 


I am pleased today to sign S. 993, the 
“Biological Weapons Anti-Terrorism Act of 
1989.” This Act will impose new criminal 
penalties against those who would employ 
or contribute to the dangerous proliferation 
of biological weapons, and it will add teeth 
to our efforts to eradicate such horrible 
weapons. I salute the bipartisan consensus 
in the Congress that has demonstrated its 
support for this humanitarian objective and 
the leadership’s commitment to our shared 
goal of destroying forever the evil shadow 
these weapons have cast around the world. 

The United States has renounced these 
weapons, as have all civilized countries, by 
joining the Biological Weapons Convention 
of 1972. Scrupulous compliance with the 
obligations of that Convention and similar 
prohibitions against the use of chemical 
weapons are essential to the security of all 
mankind. I call upon the leaders of all na- 
tions to join us in our drive to rid the world 
of biological and chemical weapons and to 
do everything in their power to stop the 
proliferation of these weapons of mass de- 
struction. We must halt and reverse the 
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threat that comes from such weapons and 
their proliferation. This Act that I sign 
today is a measured but important step in 
that direction. 


George Bush 


The White House, 
May 22, 1990. 


Note: S. 993, approved May 22, was as- 
signed Public Law No. 101-298. 


Proclamation 6137—National Maritime 
Day, 1990 


May 22, 1990 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


For more than 200 years, the members of 
the American merchant marine and civilian 
American seafarers have made vital contri- 
butions to the economic development of 
the United States. They have also played an 
essential role in securing and maintaining 
our freedom. 

The effectiveness of the merchant marine 
in military operations was first revealed 
during the Revolutionary War, when our 
Nation’s commercial vessels supplemented 
the 34 ships of the Continental Navy. These 
vessels captured or sank some 600 British 
merchant craft, thereby disrupting enemy 
shipping and helping to advance the end of 
the war. Since that time, America’s mer- 
chant sailors have continued to demonstrate 
their courage and patriotism during armed 
conflicts. Indeed, during World War II 
alone, more than 6,000 civilian seafarers 
lost their lives in efforts to deliver essential 
reinforcements and supplies to our Armed 
Forces and those of our Allies around the 
world. Despite the loss of more than 700 
U.S.-flag merchant ships, our merchant sea- 
farers successfully transported troops and 
kept open vital supply lines. 

Today, the merchant marine continues to 
play a vital role in trade and defense. The 


United States’ national sealift objective re- 
mains the same: ensuring that sufficient 
military and civil maritime resources will be 
available to meet defense deployment and 
essential economic requirements in support 
of our national security strategy. 


Our new, comprehensive national trans- 
portation policy supports this objective and 
recognizes the need to reform Federal mar- 
itime programs in order to enhance both 
the competitiveness and the sealift capacity 
of the American merchant marine. In ac- 
cordance with this policy, the Department 
of Transportation’s goal is to review and 
restructure Federal maritime programs to 
promote cost efficiency in the U.S. fleet; to 
strengthen the fleet’s competitive position 
in the international market; and to encour- 
age necessary modernization and expansion. 


In recognition of the importance of the 
U.S. merchant marine, the Congress, by 
joint resolution approved May 20, 1933, has 
designated May 22 of each year as “Nation- 
al Maritime Day” and has authorized and 
requested the President to issue annually a 
proclamation calling for its appropriate ob- 
servance. This date was chosen to com- 
memorate the day in 1819 when the SS 
SAVANNAH left Savannah, Georgia, on the 
first transatlantic steamship voyage. 


Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim May 22, 1990, as National 
Maritime Day. I urge the people of the 
United States to observe this day by display- 
ing the flag of the United States at their 
homes and other suitable places, and I re- 
quest that all ships sailing under the Ameri- 
can flag dress ship on that day. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-second day of May, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
ninety, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and fourteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:48 p.m., May 22, 1990] 
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Proclamation 6138—Older Americans 
Month, 1990 


May 23, 1990 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Each May, during Older Americans 
Month, we gratefully acknowledge the 
many contributions that older men and 
women have made—and continue to 
make—to our Nation. With faith, hard 
work, and an abiding love of freedom, they 
have helped to make the 20th century the 
American Century. Today they share a 
wealth of wisdom and experience with their 
families, neighbors, and co-workers. 

During this year’s observance of Older 
Americans Month, we also celebrate the 
Silver Anniversary of the Older Americans 
Act. Signed into law in 1965, this important 
legislation reaffirmed the rights and dignity 
of America’s senior citizens and established 
a framework for programs designed to help 
them remain active, independent, and pro- 
ductive members of society. 

The Older Americans Act created the Ad- 
ministration on Aging as the Federal focal 
point and advocate for our Nation’s older 
citizens. Since the signing of the Act, a na- 
tionwide network of State and Area Agen- 
cies on Aging has emerged. These agencies 
are working to dispel myths about aging; to 
protect older Americans from exploitation 
and discrimination; and to provide a range 
of services and opportunities they need and 
deserve. Last year alone, 9 million older 
men and women participated in programs 
sponsored under the Act. The assistance 
provided through such programs includes 
transportation, meals, supportive in-home 
services, and employment. 

Thanks, in part, to the greater respect 
and well-being they enjoy as a result of such 
efforts, millions of older Americans are now 
remaining in the work force past the tradi- 
tional “retirement age.” Indeed, many are 
pursuing second careers, while others con- 
tinue to enrich our communities and coun- 
try through volunteer work. Whether they 
hold jobs, volunteer, or quietly devote their 
time to family and friends, older Americans 
are a great blessing to us, and all of them 
merit our appreciation and support. 
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Thus, as we celebrate all that has been 
accomplished in the 25 years since the en- 
actment of the Older Americans Act, let us 
renew our determination to ensure that this 
progress continues. We must continue to 
promote, in every community, programs 
that are both accessible to older persons 
and their families and flexible enough to 
meet their individual needs. 

In the coming decades, meeting this goal 
will become increasingly important. Ameri- 
cans 85 years of age and over will constitute 
one of the fastest-growing segments of our 
population, and, one American in five will 
be 65 or older. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, by 
virtue of the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and laws of the United States, 
do hereby proclaim May 1990 as Older 
Americans Month. I call upon the American 
people to observe this month with appro- 
priate programs, ceremonies, and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-third day of May, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
ninety, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and fourteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 3:33 p.m., May 23, 1990] 


Remarks at the Presentation Ceremony 
for the “E” Star Awards 


May 23, 1990 


To distinguished Members of Congress 
and other guests, welcome to the White 
House. It’s a pleasure to have two of our 
administration’s top trade team people here 
today: Secretary Bob Mosbacher and Am- 
bassador Carla Hills. These two are working 
every single day, day and night, to open 
markets for American goods and services. 
And in my view, they’re successful, and I 
am grateful to both of them. And I also 
want to single out Susan Engeleiter, head of 
the SBA here; and all Members of the Con- 
gress, once again, welcome. 
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For American business, confronting pro- 
tectionist barriers is like having a door shut 
rudely in your face. And more and more, 
American business is looking to Carla to 
open the door and Bob to help them 
through it. But in the end, it is up to Ameri- 
can business to step beyond the open door 
to enter foreign markets, and that’s why 
I’m here today to present the “E” Awards, 
honoring American firms that have been 
such outstanding competitors abroad. Later 
on I'll let you know what the “E” stands 
for, but first—it does not stand for Elvis, I 
was asked to point out. [Laughter] 

Before I get to the awards, let me talk 
trade. I believe the protectionist path leads 
to closed markets, lower living standards, 
unemployment in our country; and so, our 
direction is to open markets, expanding 
trade, and negotiating a set of clear and 
enforceable rules to govern world trade. 
And this is the path to prosperity and 
growth and high employment, and that’s 
why my top trade priority for this year is an 
ambitious multilateral agreement. We must 
conclude that Uruguay round of global 
trade talks by December. And unfortunate- 
ly, world trade has outgrown the rules of 
the GATT, of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, that served us so well for 
four decades. 

The United States and almost a hundred 
other nations, representing more than 85 
percent of the world’s trade, are working 
with us to revise and improve GATT’s rules. 
And this is what we're striving to achieve: 
First, we seek to reform agricultural trade, 
a market inadequately covered by GATT 
rules and badly distorted by subsidies and 
trade barriers that cost farmers and con- 
sumers alike hundreds of billions of dollars. 
There simply cannot be a successful conclu- 
sion to the Uruguay round without funda- 
mental agricultural reform. Second, we 
want to expand market access. We chal- 
lenge our trading partners to join us in cre- 
ating a world of sharply reduced tariffs. 
Thirdly, the United States wants to curb 
hundreds of billions of dollars of trade-dis- 
torting subsidies. And we believe that en- 
trepreneurs should compete on the basis of 
price and quality, not on the basis of gov- 
ernment’s deep pockets. Fourth, we want 
to ensure that the rules we have and those 
that we are negotiating apply to developing 


countries so these countries are no longer at 
the margin of the trading system. Fifth, we 
want to develop fair rules for new areas— 
services, investment, intellectual property— 
not covered under current GATT rules. 
Sixth and finally, we want to create swift 
and effective means to resolve trade dis- 
putes. 

All told, we’re striving to incorporate 
roughly $1 trillion worth of goods and serv- 
ices, a third of the world’s trade, that is not 
sufficiently covered by rules of fair play. In 
our efforts, we will, of course, work closely 
with our friends in the Congress and the 
business community as well, especially the 
private sector advisers, many who are here 
today. But time is short; our task is great. I 
call on our trading partners to move these 
negotiations forward at the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development 
meeting this month and at our Houston 
economic summit in early July. 

This round of GATT is an ambitious un- 
dertaking, the last, best chance for the 
world to enter the next century with free 
and fair trade for all. So, let me be blunt: 
To the United States, no agreement is 
better than a bad agreement. 

Even as we're driving at full speed to 
complete the round, the United States is 
also making progress in market-opening ne- 
gotiations with Japan, in keeping the flow of 
goods and services open with Canada and 
Mexico, by intensifying our dialog with the 
dynamic states of the Pacific rim, and by 
ensuring that America will have access to 
Europe after creation of this historic single 
market in 1992. 

We’re also negotiating trade and invest- 
ment agreements with the democratic gov- 
ernments of Eastern Europe and engaging 
in market-opening initiatives with Latin 
America. They stand to reap enormous 
gains from the Uruguay round and other 
steps to integrate their economies into this 
big global trading system; but the United 
States will also gain from their new found 
freedom to invent, to invest, and to imag- 
ine. Our objective is to anchor these coun- 
tries in the ideal of freedom—economic as 
well as political freedom. And so, we're 
striving for free trade not just because it is 
good for America but because it is good for 
all mankind. 
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As the winds of freedom blow down old 
barriers and liberalize markets from Mana- 
gua to Warsaw, we must be prepared to 
take advantage of this historic opportunity 
to compete and to win. And that’s why 
today I directed the Economic Policy Coun- 
cil to undertake a Commercial Opportuni- 
ties Initiative to encourage American busi- 
ness to move competitively into foreign 
markets. The EPC will implement this initi- 
ative through a working group called the 
Trade Promotion Coordinating Committee, 
TPCC, to be chaired by Bob Mosbacher, 
our Secretary of Commerce. This Commit- 
tee will for the first time harness all the 
resources of the Federal Government to 
serve American exporting businesses. It will 
provide a focal point for business and indus- 
try in the markets of the world’s emerging 
democracies. And I’m also directing the 
Committee to promote U.S. businesses in 
new or neglected markets through official 
Presidential trade missions, missions to be 
headed by the Secretary of Commerce. 

And so, that is an overview of our trade 
picture. And now for the “E” Awards, a 
word. At the height of the Second World 
War, “E” Awards were presented to those 
war plants in recognition of excellence in 
production. In a time of peace, we used the 
“E” symbol to celebrate excellence in 
American exports. And as it turns out, this 
is a very appropriate time to confer these 
awards. 

You see this week, the Commerce De- 
partment is joining with State and local 
governments, international trade groups, 
and universities throughout the Nation to 
celebrate World Trade Week. And this 
week, I think we really have something to 
celebrate: last Thursday’s announcement 
that U.S. exports in March hit $33.3 bil- 
lion—a record high. 

And this is yet another sign that America 
remains a superpower in world trade. But 
America’s exporting strength is no accident, 
as all of you here today know. It’s the result 
of the hard work of leaders like our Secre- 
tary of Commerce and our dynamic Trade 
Representative, Carla Hills, here with us 
here today, but first and foremost, it’s be- 
cause of the leadership of the American 
worker, the American farmer, the Ameri- 
can entrepreneur. 
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You and all the other “E” and “E” Star 
Award winners that we honor today started 
the decade off in a winning spirit. And 
you’ve done something more than just rep- 
resent your firms: you’ve represented 
American drive and creativity to the world. 
And for that, you have our gratitude and 
my congratulations and my thanks. 

And so, it’s a pleasure now to join Bob 
and Carla in presenting this prestigious 
award for exporting excellence to 11 out- 
standing companies that have earned the 
highest level “E” Award, the “E” Star. And 
now, Bob, if you will take over from here. 


[At this point, the awards were presented. | 


Thank you all very much. Thank you for 
coming, and congratulations to all these 
winners. Now everybody else go out there 
and work harder. Thanks a lot. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:04 p.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. In his 
remarks, he referred to Secretary of Com- 
merce Robert A. Mosbacher; U.S. Trade Rep- 
resentative Carla A. Hills; and Susan S. En- 
geleiter, Administrator of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration. The “E” Star Award 
was presented to the following individuals: 
Jan R. Endresen, president of Aerotech 
World Trade Corp.; Harvey L. Herer, presi- 
dent of the American Bureau of Collections; 
William P. Farrell, president of the Ameri- 
can Hardware Manufacturers Association; 
William E. Fisher, chief operating officer of 
Applied Communications, Inc.; J.S. Brown 
Ill, president of Bruce Foods Corp.; Jona- 
than M. Kemper, president of Commerce 
Bank of Kansas City; Robert W. Reid, Jr., 
president of the Jacobsen Division of Tex- 
tron, Inc.; Bill Aossey, Jr., president of Mi- 
damar Corp.; Dan Williams, president of 
the Mid-South Exporters’ Roundtable; 
Herman Proler, chairman of the board of 
Proler International Corp.; and William F. 
Welsh II, president of Valmont Industries. 


A fact sheet on the administration’s trade 
strategy was issued by the Office of the 
Press Secretary on May 23. In addition to 
covering the material found in these re- 
marks, the fact sheet also contained the fol- 
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lowing information on the Trade Promotion 
Coordinating Committee (TPCC): 

“The TPCC will for the first time unify 
and streamline Federal trade promotion ac- 
tivities, including: collection and analysis of 
market information; trade events, including 
trade missions, and identification of agents 
and distributors; dissemination of informa- 
tion on export financing; representation of 
U.S. business interests with officials of for- 
eign governments and international organi- 
zations; assistance in identifying joint ven- 
ture partners and foreign research and de- 
velopment projects; and counseling on for- 
eign standards, testing, and certification re- 
quirements. 

“TPCC members include the Depart- 
ments of Commerce, State, Treasury, Agri- 
culture, Defense, Energy, and Transporta- 
tion; the Office of Management and 
Budget; the Office of the U.S. Trade Repre- 
sentative; the Council of Economic Advis- 
ers; the Export-Import Bank; the Overseas 
Private Investment Corporation; the U.S. 
Information Agency; the Agency for Inter- 
national Development; the Trade and De- 
velopment Program; and the Small Business 
Administration.” 


Proclamation 6139—World Trade 
Week, 1990 


May 23, 1990 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


As we enter the last decade of the 20th 
century, it is fitting that we prepare to do 
business—global business—in the 2lst. Be- 
cause our participation in international 
trade has become essential to the Nation’s 
strength and prosperity, it must continue to 
increase. 

The prospects for expanded U.S. partici- 
pation in world trade are improving dra- 
matically. Nearly 500 years ago, the historic 
journey of Christopher Columbus helped to 
launch the exploration and development of 
a vast portion of the globe. Today the winds 
of change are leading us into uncharted 
areas of business and commercial opportu- 


nity. New markets are emerging, markets 
that will affect the social and economic de- 
velopment of entire nations. 

The triumph of democratic ideals and the 
emergence of free market principles 
around the world are creating tremendous 
opportunities, not only for peoples who 
once suffered under the centralized plan- 
ning of Marxist-Leninist regimes, but also 
for American business and industry. As 
more and more countries establish market 
systems and entrepreneurial economies, the 
American private sector can help to foster 
desperately needed innovation and flexibil- 
ity. The U.S. Government is already com- 
mitted to promoting free enterprise in 
those countries and to opening their mar- 
kets to American business. 

At the Uruguay Round of trade negotia- 
tions with 97 other countries, the United 
States is seeking the freer movement of 
goods, services, and capital across national 
boundaries. We are working diligently to 
bring those negotiations to a successful con- 
clusion by the end of the year. 

In the United States itself, we are equally 
committed to building and maintaining an 
economic environment that is favorable to 
trade and to improving our ability to com- 
pete. However, the United States Govern- 
ment can only provide the setting; the 
actual work must be done by individual 
business men and women. Toughened in 
recent years by fierce competition on a 
global scale, these Americans know that 
protectionism is not a means to progress 
and prosperity. Rather, U.S. business leaders 
have strengthened and renewed their com- 
mitment to excellence. 

The owners, managers, and employees of 
American companies and farms know that 
improving their competitiveness requires 
the production of consistently high quality 
products and services that will attract 
buyers in every country. A growing number 
of U.S. firms are engaged in extensive ef- 
forts to enhance the quality of their oper- 
ations through thoughtful, self-critical as- 
sessment and hard work. Still, we have only 
scratched the surface. We need to do much 
more in our national quest for excellence. 

In today’s highly competitive global econ- 
omy, Americans must pursue export sales 
with the same energy and enthusiasm they 
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devote to sales in this country. They can 
and should move quickly to take advantage 
of opportunities overseas. The risks are 
sometimes great, but the rewards are 
always enjoyed by many: companies benefit 
from profits and growth; workers benefit 
from more jobs; consumers benefit from a 
greater variety of goods and services at 
lower prices. The entire population gains. 

The global flowering of freedom, the ex- 
pansion of world markets, and the critical 
stage of the Uruguay Round make this 
World Trade Week an especially important 
one. I call on all Americans to respond to 
the challenge. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, by 
virtue of the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and laws of the United States, 
do hereby proclaim the week beginning 
May 20, 1990, as World Trade Week. I call 
upon the people of the United States to 
observe this week with appropriate pro- 
grams, ceremonies, and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-third day of May, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
ninety, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and fourteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:04 a.m., May 24, 1990] 


Nomination of William B. Milam To Be 
United States Ambassador to 
Bangladesh 


May 23, 1990 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate William B. Milam, of Cali- 
fornia, a career member of the Senior For- 
eign Service, Class of Minister-Counselor, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary to the People’s Republic of Bangla- 
desh. He would succeed Willard Ames De 
Pree. 

Since 1985 Mr. Milam has served as 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for 
International Finance and Development. 
Prior to this, he served as Deputy Chief of 
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Mission for the U.S. Embassy in Yaounde, 
Cameroon, 1983-1985; Director of the 
Office of Monetary Affairs, 1980-1983; 
Deputy Director of the Office of Monetary 
Affairs, 1977-1980; international economist 
in the Office of Fuels and Energy, 1975- 
1977; financial economist for the U.S. Em- 
bassy in London, United Kingdom, 1973- 
1975; and financial economist in the Office 
of Monetary Affairs, 1970-1973. In addition, 
Mr. Milam was in training at the University 
of Michigan, 1969-1970; an economic offi- 
cer and Mali desk officer for the Bureau of 
African Affairs, 1967-1969; in economic 
training for the Foreign Service Institute, 
1967; an assistant economic officer in Mon- 
rovia, Liberia, 1965-1967; and vice consul 
in Martinique, French West Indies, 1962- 
1964. He entered the Foreign Service in 
1962. 

Mr. Milam graduated from Sacramento 
City College (A.A., 1957), Stanford Universi- 
ty (A.B., 1959), and the University of Michi- 
gan (M.A., 1970). He was born July 24, 
1936, in Bisbee, AZ. He is married and re- 
sides in Washington, DC. 


Nomination of James Daniel Phillips 
To Be United States Ambassador to the 
Congo 

May 23, 1990 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate James Daniel Phillips, of 
Kansas, a career member of the Senior For- 
eign Service, Class of Minister-Counselor, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America to 
the People’s Republic of the Congo. He 
would succeed Leonard Grant Shurtleff. 

Since 1986 Ambassador Phillips has 
served as the Ambassador to the Republic of 
Burundi. Prior to this, he served as consul 
general for the U.S. consulate general in 
Casablanca, Morocco, 1984-1986; Office Di- 
rector for the Bureau of International Orga- 
nizations, 1981-1984; student at the Nation- 
al War College, 1980-1981; Permanent 
Chargé d’Affaires for the U.S. Embassy in 
Banjul, Gambia, 1978-1980; Deputy Chief 
of Mission for the U.S. Embassy in Luxem- 
bourg, 1975-1978; first secretary at the U.S. 
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Embassy in Paris, France, 1971-1975; eco- 
nomic officer in the Office of European 
Community Affairs, 1968-1971; and second 
secretary at the U.S. Embassy in Kinshasa, 
Zaire, 1967-1968. In addition, Mr. Phillips 
served as vice consul and consul for the U.S. 
consulate in Lubumbashi, Zaire, 1965-1967; 
third secretary for the U.S. Embassy in 
Paris, 1963-1965; and a foreign service gen- 
eralist, 1961-1963. Mr. Phillips entered the 
Foreign Service in 1961. 

Mr. Phillips graduated from Wichita State 
University (B.A., 1952; M.A., 1958). He at- 
tended the University of Vienna, 1956- 
1957, and Cornell University, 1958-1961. 
He was born February 23, 1933, in Peoria, 
IL. Mr. Phillips is married, has five chil- 
dren, and resides in Washington, DC. 


Nomination of Thomas W. Simons, Jr., 
To Be United States Ambassador to 
Poland 


May 23, 1990 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Thomas W. Simons, Jr., of 
the District of Columbia, a career member 
of the Senior Foreign Service, Class of Min- 
ister-Counselor, to be Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to the Republic of Poland. 
He would succeed John R. Davis, Jr. 

Currently Dr. Simons is diplomat-in-resi- 
dence, visiting scholar, and adjunct profes- 
sor of history at Brown University in Provi- 
dence, RI. Prior to this, he served as 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for Eu- 
ropean and Canadian Affairs; member of 
senior seminar in foreign policy, 1985-1986; 
Director for Soviet Union Affairs at the De- 
partment of State, 1981-1985; Counselor 
for Political Affairs at the U.S. Embassy in 
London, United Kingdom, 1979-1981; 
Deputy Chief of Mission at the U.S. Embas- 
sy in Bucharest, Romania, 1977-1979; and 
chief of the external reporting unit in the 
political section of the U.S. Embassy in 
Moscow, 1975-1977. In addition, Dr. 
Simons served as a member of the policy 
planning staff, 1974-1975; international re- 
lations officer (MBFR and CSCE) in the 
Bureau of Politico-Military Affairs at the 


Department of State, 1972-1974; council on 
foreign relations international fellow at the 
Hoover Institution in Stanford, CA, 1971- 
1972; political officer at the U.S. Embassy in 
Warsaw, Poland, 1969-1971; consular offi- 
cer at the U.S. Embassy in Warsaw, 1968- 
1969; Polish language training, 1967-1968; 
and secretary of delegation and technical 
secretary for the U.S. delegation to the 6th 
round of trade negotiations in the GATT, 
1964-1967. 

Dr. Simons graduated from Yale Universi- 
ty (B.A., 1958) and Harvard University 
(M.A., 1959; Ph.D., 1963). He was born Sep- 
tember 4, 1938, in Crosby, MN. Dr. Simons 
is married, has two children, and resides in 
Washington, DC. 


The President’s News Conference 
May 24, 1990 


Trade With China 


The President. Today, after long and 
thorough deliberation, I have determined 
that MFN [most-favored-nation] trade status 
for China should be extended for a year. 
MEN is not a special favor; it is not a con- 
cession; it’s the basis of everyday trade. And 
taking MFN away is one thing I said I 
would not do; that is, in doing that, take 
steps that would hurt the Chinese people 
themselves. I do not want to do that. 

To express America’s outrage at the trag- 
edy of Tiananmen, the Congress and my 
administration promptly enacted sanctions 
against China. These sanctions remain basi- 
cally unchanged today. And while imple- 
menting those sanctions, I have repeatedly 
made clear that I did not want to hurt the 
Chinese people. And this was a difficult de- 
cision, weighing our impulse to lash out in 
outrage that we all feel—weighing that 
against a sober assessment of our nation’s 
long-term interests. 

I concluded that it is in our best interest 
and the interest of the Chinese people to 
continue China’s trade status. Not to do so 
would hurt the United States. Trade would 
drop dramatically, hurting exporters, con- 
sumers, and investors. China buys about $6 
billion a year of American aircraft and 
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wheat and chemicals, lumber and other 
products. Lose this market, and we lose 
American jobs: aircraft workers in the West, 
farmers in the Great Plains, high-tech em- 
ployees in the Northeast. 

Our economic competition will not join 
us in denying MFN. Without MFN, an aver- 
age of 40 percent higher costs for Chinese 
imports will turn into higher prices for 
American consumers. Hong Kong weighed 
on my mind. Hong Kong would be an inno- 
cent victim of our dispute with Beijing. 
Twenty thousand jobs and $10 billion could 
be lost in a colony that is a model of free 
enterprise spirit. The United Kingdom and 
China’s neighbors have urged me to contin- 
ue MFN. Korea, Japan, Thailand, Singapore, 
even Taiwan made clear that MFN should 
be retained. 

In recent weeks, China has taken modest 
steps that appear intended to show respon- 
siveness to our concerns. Beijing lifted mar- 
tial law in Tibet, restored consular access 
there, giving us a chance to judge the situa- 
tion for ourselves. Two hundred eleven de- 
tainees were recently released and then 
their names provided for the first time. 
While we welcome these and earlier steps, 
they are, let’s face it, far from adequate. 
And I am not basing my decision on the 
steps that the Chinese have taken so far. 

Most important of all, as we mark the 
anniversary of Tiananmen, we must realize 
that by maintaining our involvement with 
China we will continue to promote the re- 
forms for which the victims of Tiananmen 
gave their lives. The people in China who 
trade with us are the engine of reform, an 
opening to the outside world. During the 
past 10 years, we’ve seen our engagement 
in China contribute to the forces for justice 
and reason that were peacefully protested 
in Beijing. And our responsibility to them is 
best met not by isolating those forces from 
contact with us or by strengthening the 
hand of reaction but by keeping open the 
channels of commerce and communication. 

Our Ambassador [James R. Lilley] came 
to see me here in the Oval Office the other 
day and told me that not only the people 
that he’s in contact with but the students 
there, the intellectuals there, all favor— 
there in China—favor the continuation of 
MEN. So, this is why I’ve made the decision 
I have made. 
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And I will be glad to respond to ques- 
tions. I understand, Helen [Helen Thomas, 
United Press International], you are first. 


Savings and Loan Crisis 


Q. Mr. President, every day the American 
people read a different figure on the sav- 
ings and loan debacle. What is the true 
figure? What does it all mean? What are 
you going to do about itP And what is the 
impact on the average taxpayer? Do you 
know the true figure? 

The President. We don’t know the impact 
on the taxpayer yet. We do know that we 
are going to protect the depositors, and 
that’s what this is all about. It isn’t protect- 
ing any savings and loan people; it is pro- 
tecting the depositors. Nick Brady [Secre- 
tary of the Treasury] testified on an array of 
figures because we don’t know a specific 
figure. But he gave some broad parameters 
yesterday that are on the record. 

And what we're going to do about it is 
have negotiations with the Congress, and 
out of this I’m sure we will have an answer 
Congress agrees with. And incidentally, I’m 
pleased with the way those talks are 
going—that we'll figure out what to do. We 
can’t brush this problem under the rug. It’s 
been building for 20 years, and it is some- 
thing that causes me great concern. 

Q. Well, is it going to go as high as $300 
billion, $500 billion? Do you have any ball- 
park? 

The President. We don’t think so. And I 
would simply refer you to the Secretary of 
the Treasury’s testimony. 


Trade With China 


Q. Mr. President, it’s been a year now 
since the world has watched China mow its 
own people down in Tiananmen Square. 
How can we expect the prodemocracy 
movement fighters around the world to 
have faith in the United States when they 
see a reward to Beijing such as the MFNP 

The President. 1 made clear, Tom 
[Thomas Raum, Associated Press], I don’t 
think this is a reward to Beijing. I think it is 
very important we keep these commercial 
contacts. I think it is in the interest of the 
United States that we keep these contacts. 
MFN is based on emigration, and emigra- 
tion has continued from China at respecta- 
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ble levels. And so, that is why I’m making 
this decision. 

And what irks me is when some of the 
people up on the Hill accuse me of being 
less interested than they are in human 
rights. I think we’re on the right track here. 
I’ve cited the number of countries that 
agree with us. I’ve cited the fact that the 
students and the intellectuals in China itself 
agree with what I’ve just done. And so, it is 
not a favor we’re doing. I have cited the 
need to balance out the interest of others, 
including Hong Kong, which is under enor- 
mous pressure from the refugee situation 
there. And so, this decision is the proper 
decision. And it has nothing to do with 
saying we’re condoning human rights ex- 
cesses. I took the lead a year ago at the G-7 
[economic summit of industrialized nations] 
meeting in Paris and got our allies to join in 
sanctions that still exist. So, I’m glad you 
asked it because then I vented a spleen 
here. 

Q. But, sir, if it’s not a favor, how do you 
square this with our policy on denying the 
same status to the Soviet Union, based on 
the fact that they haven’t codified their 
emigration policy? 

The President. Because the MFN is relat- 
ed to emigration. And the Soviets have not 
passed the necessary emigration legislation. 

Q. Mr. President, is it time now for—— 

The President. And China does have the 
proper policy. 

Cambodian-U.S. Relations 


Q. Is it time now, sir, for a review of our 
policy toward Cambodia, in light of the ex- 
pressed willingness of the government 
there to permit international supervised 
elections and in light of the fact that our 
policy has thrown widespread condemna- 
tion for helping, directly or indirectly, the 
Khmer Rouge? 

The President. We’ve seen some inaccu- 
rate reporting on whether we were sending 
arms in there, and we are not. And we are 
reviewing our Cambodian policy. It’s very 
complicated. And, listen, anytime we can 
get free and certifiably fair elections, we 
should be encouraged by that. I’m troubled 
7 it because it isn’t clear in Cambodia at 


Q. Were you made particularly uncom- 
fortable, sir, by the fact that our support for 


the non-Communist resistance has the 
effect at least, since they are fighting along- 
side the Khmer Rouge of helping the noto- 
rious Khmer Rouge? 

The President. To the degree it has any 
effect to help them, yes, I am uncomfort- 
able about. But when we have this kind of 
compromise that has been worked out, at 
this juncture, I think we’re on the right 
track. But there’s a discomfort level, Brit 
[Brit Hume, ABC News], because of the 
brutality of the Khmer Rouge. And if any- 
body even perceives that we’re trying to 
help those people, why, then it does cause 
discomfort. But I think we’re on the right 
track. We are reviewing the whole policy 
now. 


Lithuanian Independence 


Q. Mr. President, this morning the Soviet 
Government, specifically the Prime Minis- 
ter [Nikolai Ryzhkov], rejected Lithuania’s 
latest compromise offer to get talks going. 
Are you disappointed that Moscow seems to 
be persisting in this hard line? And what do 
you plan to tell President Gorbachev about 
Lithuania when you see him? 

The President. Michael [Michael Gelb, 
Reuters], I was encouraged when the Prime 
Minister [of Lithuania, Kazimiera Pruns- 
kiene}—having made her swing of the 
United States and other countries—Pruns- 
kiene went to Moscow. I was encouraged 
when she was received by Mr. Gorbachev. I 
can’t tell you I’m encouraged about where 
it stands right now. I have told you, told the 
American people, that this Lithuanian situa- 
tion and, indeed, the situation regarding 
the Baltics, whose incorporation into the 
Soviet Union we have never recognized, 
does cause certain tensions. And Jim Baker 
[Secretary of State] had a very frank discus- 
sion with President Gorbachev about that. 
He understands from Jim Baker and, frank- 
ly, from me directly how we feel about this. 

So, I wish I could give you a more opti- 
mistic assessment, but the only answer to 
this question lies in dialog between the af- 
fected parties. And I was encouraged when 
Prunskiene met with Mr. Gorbachev, but I 
have no reason now to report to the Ameri- 
can people further encouragement. 

Q. If I could follow up: About a month or 
so ago, you said that you thought Mr. Gor- 
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bachev was showing willingness to compro- 
mise and the Lithuanians only showing 
some willingness to compromise. Is that still 
your assessment, or have you viewed a bal- 
ance on that? 

The President. Well, you're presenting 
me with some semantic difference that I 
did not intend to make. But I’m not here to 
assess blame; what I am here to do is to try 
to encourage dialog on this important ques- 
tion. It is extraordinarily difficult for both 
sides. And I think President Gorbachev is 
concerned not just about the Baltics but 
about other Republics. And I think the 
Lithuanians, understandably, are concerned 
about their freedom and their right to self- 
determination, although the Soviet Union 
still says self-determination is proper. 
They’ve got a difference on referendum; 
they have other differences. 


Trade With China 


Q. Mr. President, critics of this decision 
on China believe it is based too heavily on a 
blind faith that you have of those leaders 
based on your experience as envoy over 


there. What message does this send to the 
younger generation of Chinese leaders who 
are going to come along and replace those 
in power now? 

The President. It says that economic con- 
tacts are the best way to keep the economic 
reforms going forward. It says that the 
more economic contacts we have with 
China, the more they’re going to see the 
fruits of free-market economies. I’ve told 
you that the students in China, according to 
our Ambassador, want to see this MF'N con- 
tinue. And so, it should send no message 
other than that isolation is bad and econom- 
ic involvement is good. 

And the whole fact that we’ve had eco- 
nomic involvement, I think, has moved 
China more towards reform than if we 
hadn’t had it. And so, I want to see it con- 
tinue. And that is the message to the people 
because it has—some will interpret the way 
you've said, and I will say it has nothing to 
do with that. It has nothing to do with that 
at all. We have certain sanctions in place; 
they remain in place. China has got an emi- 
gration policy going that qualifies, and you 
have the interests of—Taiwan says keep it 
going, Hong Kong says keep it going. Three 
editorials in this country—well, maybe 
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many, many more, I think—who were upset 
with the fact that I opted for executive 
action instead of legislation all support con- 
tinuation of MFN. And those people who 
were on my case, if you will, about the 
decision I took, which I still think was the 
correct decision, are now saying continue 
MEN. 

Q. You're satisfied that these students, 
who now say that they favor the policy, 
aren’t doing that under some duress since 
the crackdown by the regime in Beijing? 

The President. No, because I think you 
wouldn’t see all these other interests out 
there if it was simply that. Maybe there’s 
some pressure on them; I don’t know. But 
that’s not what our Ambassador is telling 
me. 


Federal Budget Negotiations 


Q. Your favorite subject, taxes. Some of 
the polls are—— 

The President. Texas? 

Q. Taxes. [Laughter] Several polls, includ- 
ing one broadcast last night, are showing 
that most Americans think that there will 
be taxes and, in fact, they think you'll go 
along with taxes. And about half say they’re 
willing to go along with taxes themselves if 
the case can be proven that taxes are 
needed. Does this give you more leeway as 
you make your decisions? 

The President. Look, I have stated right 
here at this podium that I’m not going to go 
into the details of what might be discussed 
up there. I’ve said that there’s no precondi- 
tions. I’m satisfied with the way the process 
is going. Indeed, I should give credit to 
[Representative] Mr. Gephardt for the con- 
duct of these initial meetings. Our people— 
Dick Darman [Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget], Nick Brady, 
John Sununu [Chief of Staff to the Presi- 
dent]}—up there, all working in good faith. 

And I’ve seen those surveys, but it is way 
too early to start talking about remedies 
here. I want to let that process go forward; 
and then when I get agreement, I will go 
out and say to the American people, Here’s 
what we recommend. And I’m not going to 
prejudge it. 

Q. Can I just follow that up on the time- 
frame? 

The President. Yes. 
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Q. You’re going to host the economic 
summit in Texas in early July. By that time, 
do you think you must have gone to the 
American people to suggest remedies? Do 
you not want to go into the economic 
summit and say to your fellow world lead- 
ers, Well, we really haven’t resolved this, 
and I don’t have anything to tell you fel- 
lows? 

The President. 1 think the G~-7 leaders 
know of my determination to do something 
about the budget deficit. So, I don’t have 
the timeframe linked into progress or lack 
of progress by the time the summit meets 
in Houston. 

Q. Some of the Democrats up on the 
Hill—— 

The President. Yes, Lesley [Lesley Stahl, 
CBS News]? 

Q. ——Mr. President, say that you're 
ducking the tough issue by saying what you 
just said: that you’re not going to tell the 
American people what’s at stake. 

The President. Yes, I’ve heard that criti- 
cism. 

Q. They want you to outline the problem 
and explain to the American people that it’s 
going to take sacrifice. Are you ready to do 
at least that? 

The President. I'm going to outline the 
problem when we get agreement so we can 
go forward with the solution. If I outlined 
the problem now, I'd rely on some of the 
fact that the Congress appropriates all the 
money and raises all the revenues. That’s 
their obligation. And I’m not one to dwell 
on surveys recently, but I will point out that 
people understand that the Congress bears 
a greater responsibility for this. But I’m not 
trying to assign blame. That’s why I’m not 
doing it right now. [Laughter] That’s why 
I'm not doing it. That’s why I’m saying 
we're going to sit and talk. Because if I go 
out now and say what I think without keep- 
ing in mind the need to get some progress, 
I might say something like I just said, and I 
don’t want to do that. [Laughter] 

Q. They’re going to come back at you 
today up on the Hill, and they’re going to 
say, See, he’s not showing leadership. 
What’s your answer to that? 

The President. My answer is, I am. We’ve 
gotten these people together. I’ve said 
there’s no preconditions; let’s talk. And I 
think it’s making progress. You’re going to 


always have some people on the fringes 
sniping at you. That goes with this territory. 
But I think we’re on the right track, and 
we'll try to do our best to get a deal. 


Trade With the Soviet Union 


Q. Mr. President, come back to the earli- 
er questions about MFN for the Soviet 
Union. While you point out that there’s no 
emigration law there as yet, the Soviets are 
moving towards that. Is there any addition- 
al—and some people would suggest Lithua- 
nia is an _ additional condition under 
which you do not want to extend MFN at 
this point to the Soviet Union? 

The President. Well, I think there’s a po- 
litical climate in this country that would 
make it extraordinarily difficult to grant it. 
But that is not a bridge we’re having to 
cross at this juncture because the legislation 
is not in place in the Soviet Union. 

Q. It is a bridge that you’re going to have 
to cross when that legislation is in place, 
and it seems to be when rather than—— 

The President. Well, but let’s hope there’s 
some progress on the Lithuanian question, 
because I think many feel there’s a direct 
linkage there. And I must say it concerns 
me. 

Q. In what way, sir? 

The President. Because I want to see 
these negotiations start, and I want to see 
this emigration law pass. And there’s a lot 
of things going on that are going to affect 
the whole climate of the economic aspects 
of this summit. 


Upcoming Summit With President 
Gorbachev 


Q. I'd like to ask you about the climate of 
the summit. The Soviets have slowed down 
the negotiations on conventional arms con- 
trol. You’re not going to be signing a 
START [strategic arms reduction] treaty, 
which we’ve been led to believe was going 
to be the centerpiece of this summit. It 
looks like there won’t be any kind of trade 
treaty signed. Has the summit changed 
from one of consolidating gains and moving 
ahead to just trying to get the relationship 
back on trackP 

The President. 1 wouldn’t phrase it exact- 
ly that way. You may recall that I men- 
tioned in here—in answer to the question, 
“Who’s the enemy?”—instability, unpredict- 
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ability; and it would seem to me that I 
would repeat that. And I don’t want to have 
two ships pass in the night—Soviet Union 
and the United States. And we’ve got a lot 
to talk about. 

I don’t want to, by answering the ques- 
tion this way, indicate I don’t think there 
will be significant progress on START. I 
hope we can move things forward on CFE 
[conventional force reductions in Europe]. 
Indeed, I was heartened by what [Soviet 
Foreign Minister] Shevardnadze and [West 
German Foreign Minister] Genscher talked 
about yesterday. That was somewhat en- 
couraging. Chemical weapons—I hope I’ve 
expressed with great enthusiasm and pas- 
sion my desire to do something about 
chemical weapons, and it looks to me like 
we're very, very close there. 

So, we've got a lot of things that I think 
will be seen properly as progress, but 
there’s enormous problems that just need to 
be talked about where I can’t say there will 
be an answer. And I would refer you to the 
highly complex question of German unifica- 
tion: where forces will be deployed, and 
whose forces will be deployed after German 
unification. We’ve got questions on borders. 
We've got a lot of things to discuss that 
might not result in a signed agreement. 

Q. Considering all those things, especially 
the Lithuanian situation, has your personal 
relationship with Mr. Gorbachev changed 
coming into this summit? 

The President. Well, | have to wait and 
see what he says when he gets here. But I 
feel that the man has got some enormous 
problems. He’s made some enormous 
progress. I think he knows, from talking to 
Jim Baker after he got back, that we’re not 
trying to undermine him or make life com- 
plicated for him. But we have certain dif- 
ferences with the Soviet Union, which I'll 
be perfectly prepared to talk about. 

So, you know, its a good question, and we 
were talking about it before coming in here. 
Because I don’t want to overpromise, but I 
don’t want to act like I think it’s just some 
kind of a dance out there on this meeting 
because what we’re going to talk about is 
realy substantive. And I think the part where 
we can sit and talk at Camp Davis there— 
I’m glad the Soviets have agreed to that 
because I think it’s in that kind of a session 
after which I would probably be better able 
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to answer the question you asked about the 
relationship itself. 


Violence in the Israeli-Occupied 
Territories and the Middle East Peace 
Process 


Q. Mr. President, the conflict in Israel 
between the Israelis and the Palestinians 
seems to become increasingly violent. Do 
you think the Israelis at this point are 
acting appropriately and responsibly? 

The President. I’ve called on both sides 
for restraint. I’ve called on the Israeli forces 
to show constraint. I’m worried about it. 
I’m troubled about the loss of human life in 
this area. I’m deeply troubled about—well, 
totally human life, but I think particularly 
of children in this kind of situation. The 
answer is to get these talks going. I will do 
everything I can to get the talks for peace 
going. And so, we’re talking. I was on the 
phone yesterday, I think it was, with Muba- 
rak [President of Egypt]. And we had very 
good talks—pre-Baghdad summit—with Ben 
Ali [President of Tunisia] here, who repre- 
sents a friendly country. We’re talking to a 
lot of people about how that can go. But, 
yes, I am very troubled by this. 

Q. But, Mr. President, is there anything 
the United States can do with its enormous 
clout with Israel to push the Israelis to be 
more open to these peace talks? 

The President. The problem we face right 
now is this—almost an interregnum— 
there’s no firm decisionmaking government 
in place. So, we’re in a bit of hiatus because 
of that. 


Mexican-U.S. Relations 


Q. Do you think that the relations with 
Mexico are going to be damaged now that 
Mexico is asking for the extradition or the 
return of Dr. Alvarez Machain? 

The President. No. 

Q. And Id like to follow up. 

The President. The answer is no. Go 
ahead and follow up. 

Q. Yes. What can be done in that case? 
Are you going to return him? 

The President. 'm not going to get into 
that because we have some matters in the 
court on that question. But the reason I 
answer—and I wasn’t being flip about it— 
that relationship is too important that no 
incident is going to disrupt it. The respect I 
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feel for President Salinas is shared by the 
American people. The determination to 
keep this relationship that has already 
moved forward continuing to move forward 
is shared by the American people. 

Today I'll be meeting with some parlia- 
mentarians, a group, incidentally, that I’ve 
belonged to 20—let’s see how many—20- 
some years ago. And I’m sure some of these 
questions will come up. But I’m not going 
to go into anything that might conflict with 
the legal problem. But I did be sure that 
the President of Mexico knows that we did 
not grab that doctor and—Americans did 
not do that. I think that has helped some- 
what. 


Gun Control 


Q. Mr. President, your administration has 
raised the likelihood of a veto of Senate 
legislation that bans several types of semi- 
automatic weapons. And we see that you’re 
supporting Republican legislation that 
doesn’t even include your own proposal 
which would have restricted the ammuni- 
tion capacity of these weapons. Why is it 
that you insist on having a different stand- 
ard for these domestically produced weap- 
ons than you do for imports? 

The President. Look, Rita [Rita Beamish, 
Associated Press], I have not changed my 
position on ammunition clips. I read in the 
paper somewhere that we had changed it, 
backed off of that position. That isn’t true. I 
sent a crime bill, however, to the Congress, 
and I'd like to see it enacted—a law en- 
forcement bill. Congress knows of the diffi- 
culties. You saw it passed yesterday by one 
vote—this ban. I am not supporting that. 

And I wish the Congress wouldn’t keep 
adding matters of this nature. Let’s get a 
good strong anticrime bill, and then we can 
have an open debate again on whatever 
they want to talk about. But all I can do is 
perfect legislation by saying, Here’s what I 
can accept, and here’s what I can’t. And if 
they want to add something on these clips, 
that’s fine; it would have my strong support. 
The automatic weapon part does not have 
my strong support. 

Q. Mr. President, are we going to see 
then your administration and your people 
on the Hill pushing to get that provision 
back in a law? 


The President. Consider this a strong 
pitch for it right now. 


Federal Budget Negotiations 


Q. Mr. President, what happened to your 
promise to balance the budget without rais- 
ing taxes? Are we going to make it? 

The President. Are we going to make the 
promise? Things are complicated out there 
on this subject. We’re trying very hard to 
get a budget agreement, and that’s the way 
it is, and we'll see how we go. And I report- 
ed I think that we’ve started off now, in a 
bipartisan nature, doing a good job. I wish 
we could control the spending side better. I 
refer you once again—I don’t want to ruin 
the last minute getting Nicaragua-Panama 
passed, but I sent it up there at $800 mil- 
lion, and it’s now $2-plus billion. But we'll 
keep plugging away, and I’d like to do it 
exactly the way I propose. I’m now enough 
of a realist to realize that it might not be 
done exactly that way. 

Now, here’s my problem. I have a 10 a.m. 
meeting with the leader of Haiti [President 
Ertha Trouillot], and we’ve got some prob- 
lems there that we’re trying to help to re- 
solve. So, I can take two more. One. Two. 


Arms Reduction Negotiations 


Q. Mr. President, I’d like to ask about the 
news reports coming out, in the aftermath 
of the Moscow meetings with Secretary 
Baker, that you were not as pleased with 
the outcome of those talks, especially per- 
taining to START, as Secretary Baker was. 

The President. There is no light between 
us on that at all. The administration has a 
unified position. It is a sound position. 
There’s no point just before you sit down to 
say, They caved; they gave more than we 
did. But I am very satisfied with where we 
stand. All I want to do is be sure we can 
move forward and get these deals finalized, 
and we may not be able to do that. But it 
doesn’t help for me to go out and say who 
gave the most, who knuckled under, who 
took the most heat—too much pressure. I 
support what Jim Baker reported to me was 
where we stand at this juncture in negotia- 
tions. 

I'll tell you what troubles me is that we’re 
not—somebody asked the question here— 
not further along on conventional forces. 
But the strategic arms talks are going very 
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well. We still haven’t got a firm deal, as you 
know. 

But to get back to your question, there 
isn’t any daylight between the White House 
and the State Department or the arms con- 
trol community or Defense. The proposals 
that Jim Baker is talking about has the 
strong support of the Joint Chiefs and of the 
Secretary of Defense [Richard B. Cheney]. 
So, this is very encouraging that the admin- 
istration is united. Now, we’re going to 
have some criticism. Many times you make 
a deal, you have editorials out there telling 
you exactly how it should be done. But I am 
confident that we’re on the right track. 

Follow up, and then we go over for one 
more to Frank [Frank Murray, Washington 
Times]. 

Q. You mentioned your concern about 
the stall in the conventional force talks, and 
some people are saying that conventional 
forces is now the real litmus test for Soviet 
intentions, given the developments in East- 
ern Europe. If they don’t pull those troops 
back out of Eastern Europe, then that tells 
you something about their ultimate inten- 
tions. 

The President. Well, I think that that’s a 
good point and one that I expect the Sovi- 
ets would want to dispel through action, 
because I don’t get the feeling that they are 
opposed to CFE agreements. I do think, for 
complicated reasons involving Eastern 
Europe, that the talks haven’t gone as far or 
as fast as I would like to see them. 

But read carefully what Shevardnadze 
and Genscher allegedly talked about yester- 
day, and Genscher will be here talking 
about that. And maybe we can find some 
way at the summit or before the summit to 
move CFE forward. It’s important, and I 
think it does send a bad signal if the Soviets 
look like they are refusing to go forward 
and don’t want to, say, pull forces out of 
countries in accordance with previous deals. 


Statehood for the District of Columbia 


Q. Mr. President, a few weeks ago, in 
answer to a question about statehood for 
DC, you suggested that voting representa- 
tion might be a better alternative and you 
would consider it. What consideration have 
you given, and what—— 
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The President. None so far, and I am op- 
posed to statehood for the District. 


Q. Could you please explore the repre- 
sentation question? What did you have in 
mind when you talked about that? 

The President. About what? 


Q. About voting representation rather 
than—— 

The President. Haven't really got it in 
mind; interested in talking about it. Have 
done nothing about it at all except to con- 
tinually restate my opposition—because this 
is a Federal city—to statehood for the Dis- 
trict. 

Q. So, the statehood bill now pending 
would be vetoed? 

The President. Well, I haven’t even seen 
the legislation. I don’t know whether the 
Senate and the House have agreed on a bill. 
But I think my position is very clear, and 
I’m not going to sign a statehood bill. And 
so, I don’t want to be under any false colors 
on this. I’ve said that over the years, and I 
have not changed my position. 

Thank you. 


Q. Sir, just to follow up on that—— 

The President. That’s a followup on a fol- 
lowup. I’ve got to go see the President of 
Haiti. 

Q. Yes, sir. You premised your opposition 
to statehood the last time on the inordinate 
share of Federal funds that went into the 
local budget. And I think it has been clari- 
fied to some extent. Could you just tell us 
why you're opposed to it? 

The President. Marlin [Marlin Fitzwater, 
Press Secretary to the President] had to 
clean up what I said. [Laughter] 

Q. Right. Could you tell us why you're 


opposed to statehood, since that is not a 
factor? 

The President. Because it’s a Federal city. 
That’s it. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President’s 48th news conference 
began at 9:33 a.m. in the Briefing Room at 
the White House. 
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Memorandum on the Renewal of 
Most-Favored-Nation Trade Status 
for China 


May 24, 1990 
Presidential Determination No. 90-21 
Memorandum for the Secretary of State 


Subject: Determination Under Subsection 
402(d\5) of the Trade Act of 1974— 
Continuation of Waiver Authority 


Pursuant to the authority vested in me 
under the Trade Act of 1974 (Public Law 
93-618), January 3, 1975 (88 Stat. 1978) 
(hereinafter “the Act”), I determine, pursu- 
ant to subsection 402(d\5) of the Act, 19 
U.S.C. 2432(d\5), that the further extension 
of the waiver authority granted by subsec- 
tion 402(c) of the Act will substantially pro- 
mote the objectives of section 402 of the 
Act. I further determine that the continu- 
ation of the waiver applicable to the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China will substantially 
promote the objectives of section 402 of the 
Act. 

You are authorized and directed to pub- 
lish this determination in the Federal Regis- 
ter. 


George Bush 


Message to the Congress on the 
Renewal of Most-Favored-Nation Trade 
Status for China 


May 24, 1990 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I hereby transmit documentation referred 
to in subsection 402(d\5) of the Trade Act 
of 1974 with respect to a further 12-month 
extension of the authority to waive subsec- 
tions (a) and (b) of section 402 of the act. 
These documents constitute my decision to 
continue in effect this waiver authority for 
a further 12-month period. 

I include as part of these documents my 
determination that further extension of the 
waiver authority will substantially promote 
the objectives of section 402. I also include 
my determination that continuation of the 
waiver applicable to the People’s Republic 
of China will substantially promote the ob- 
jectives of section 402. The attached docu- 
ments also include my reasons for extension 


of the waiver authority and for my determi- 
nation that continuation of the waiver cur- 
rently in effect for the People’s Republic of 
China will substantially promote the objec- 
tives of section 402. 

An additional document and determina- 
tion with respect to Czechoslovakia will be 
forwarded under separate cover. 


George Bush 


The White House, 
May 24, 1990. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on the Renewal of Most-Favored-Nation 
Trade Status for China 

May 24, 1990 


The President informed the Congress 
today that he will extend China’s most-fa- 
vored-nation (MFN) status for another year. 
In notifying Congress of his decision, the 
President emphasized that he remains 
deeply concerned about human rights viola- 
tions in China. 

The President found the MFN decision to 
be an extremely difficult one. He is person- 
ally disappointed that the Chinese Govern- 
ment has not taken more decisive steps to 
demonstrate a commitment to internation- 
ally accepted human rights. While there 
have been modest gestures, such as lifting 
of martial law and renewing our consular 
access in Tibet and the release of 211 more 
detainees, these are clearly inadequate. The 
United States and many other Western 
countries and the President himself have 
repeatedly called upon China to initiate a 
process leading to real improvements in 
human rights. The President nonetheless 
concluded that not to renew MFN would 
harm rather than help U.S. interests and 
concerns. He also is determined to help and 
not harm the people of China, who aspire 
for a better and more open life. 

Extending MFN will substantially pro- 
mote freedom of emigration, the objective 
of section 402 of the 1974 Trade Act and an 
explicit requirement for China’s continuing 
eligibility for most-favored-nation _ status. 
China has continued to permit emigration 
to the United States without interruption 
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over the past 12 months. Approximately 
17,000 Chinese nationals received U.S. visas 
to emigrate from the mainland in 1989, 
most for the purpose of family reunification. 

The commercial opportunities created by 
MFN trade status give millions of Chinese 
workers and thousands of enterprises a 
stake in China’s market-oriented reforms 
and opening to the West. They also make 
possible a wide range of contacts with 
Americans and American institutions that 
expose Chinese students, workers, teachers, 
and officials to our free enterprise system 
and political values. MF'N status is essential 
for maintaining our commercial relationship 
with China and to avoid a costly trade war 
that will hurt business interests and con- 
sumers in both countries. In 1989 U.S.- 
China trade amounted to $18 billion, and 
China was our 10th largest trading partner 
worldwide. 

MFN also bolsters confidence in Hong 
Kong’s free enterprise economy, which is 
heavily dependent on U.S.-China trade and 
the health of industries in southern China. 
Not to continue MFN for China would de- 
liver a terrible blow to Hong Kong, costing 
as many as 20,000 jobs and reducing the 
colony’s GNP by as much as 2.5 percent. 
Hong Kong should not be the innocent 
victim of our disappointment with the Chi- 
nese administration. 

We have also heard support expressed for 
continuation of China’s MFN status from 
Taiwan, the United Kingdom, the Republic 
of Korea, Japan, and others in the Asian- 
Pacific region. 

As we approach the anniversary of the 
tragedy in Beijing, we pay tribute to its 
victims by continuing to sustain as high a 
level of people-to-people contact and com- 
merce as we can. The U.S. Government in- 
tends to press vigorously during the coming 
year for significant improvement in China’s 
human rights practices. We want to see 
China’s people enjoy the full scope of 
human rights to which people all over the 
world are entitled. 

In the notification to Congress, the Presi- 
dent reaffirmed that the sanctions against 
China he authorized in June 1989 remain in 
force. They include suspension of arms ex- 
ports, the suspension of high-level govern- 
ment exchanges, and opposition to all multi- 


lateral development bank loans to China 
except those aimed at addressing basic 
human needs. U.S. policy remains that 
normal relations with China are not possible 
until China takes further major steps to re- 
spect human rights and returns to the path 
of reform. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on President Bush’s Meeting With 
Provisional President Ertha Pascal 
Trouillot of Haiti 


May 24, 1990 


President Bush met at 10 am. in the 
Oval Office with Ertha Pascal Trouillot, 
Provisional President of Haiti. President 
Bush expressed admiration and respect for 
President Trouillot and welcomed her com- 
mitment, and that of the Haitian people, to 
hold a free and fair election. In this regard, 
President Bush took note of the invitation 
by the Haitian Government to the U.N. and 
OAS to provide technical assistance and 
election observers. President Bush ex- 
pressed hope that an election date be set 
soon and that the Haitian Government and 
Armed Forces take all necessary steps to 
enhance respect for human rights and 
ensure a secure environment for the elec- 
tion campaign and the balloting. President 
Bush said the United States will support 
Haiti’s transition to democracy with elec- 
tion aid. 

The two Presidents also discussed Haiti’s 
economic situation and U.S. assistance. We 
have announced $18 million in PL—480 food 
assistance to Haiti ($6 million now and $12 
million in the first quarter of fiscal year 
1991) and are examining other ways to 
assist Haiti’s development. 


Remarks at a White House Ceremony 
Celebrating the 25th Anniversary of 
Head Start 


May 24, 1990 


Well, good morning, and welcome to this 
beautiful morning in the Rose Garden. And 
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Representative Kildee’s here. I appreciate 
your coming, sir. And to others, welcome. 
It’s a great pleasure to have you here. 
Connie Horner, Mary Gall, great to see 
both of you. Let me congratulate you, 
Connie, as number two in this enormous 
HHS for what she’s doing, and, Mary, to 
your continued commitment to our young. 


First of all, happy 25th birthday to Head 
Start. Like all birthday parties, today we 
celebrate both where we've been and 
where we will be tomorrow. 


In May 1965, on a beautiful spring day 
right here in the Rose Garden, a great idea 
came into being. President Lyndon Johnson 
first spoke of a new initiative that he would 
soon propose: Head Start. And he said then 
that the program would—here were his 
words—“rescue these children from the 
poverty which otherwise could pursue them 
all their lives. The project,” he went on, “‘is 
designed to put them on an even footing 
with their classmates as they enter school.” 

Since that day, Head Start has reached 
over 11 million children, providing compre- 
hensive development services to nearly half 
a million low-income children every year. 
Head Start provides these children not only 
with preschool education and social skills 
but with health and nutrition services as 
well. Virtually all of the children enrolled in 
Head Start get the medical attention they 
need, and for many children, Head Start 
gives them their best meal of the day. 


Everyone agrees Head Start is a program 
that works for children by enhancing their 
educational performance and really foster- 
ing success in life. Head Start also works for 
families by offering child care and child de- 
velopment programs for parents, which 
builds self-confidence, and by encouraging a 
commitment to improve their lives and the 
lives of the children. And it works for the 
thousands of communities nationwide 
where Head Start graduates give so much 
right back to society by helping to build 
strong families and strong neighborhoods. 

Today almost a third of the 80,000 Head 
Start staff members across America are cur- 
rent or former Head Start parents them- 
selves—80,000—parents like Eugenia 
Boggus, here with us today, who is now 


president of the National Head Start Asso- 
ciation. Where is she? You stand up. Thank 
you. 

Or Claude Endfield of White River, Ari- 
zona. When she enrolled her child in a 
White Mountain Apache Indian Head Start 
program in 1973, she was unemployed. She 
became a volunteer at the Head Start 
center, then a Head Start teacher, and 
today is program chairman of the early 
child development department at North- 
land Pioneer College in Arizona. Head 
Start, you see, gave her the skills and confi- 
dence she needed to turn her whole life 
around. 

But as vital as the parents and the staff 
are to the success of Head Start, we must 
especially congratulate the kids. Many— 
some of you kids here are grown up now— 
but they are grown up now, and because 
they were given an equal chance at the 
starting block, they crossed the finish line 
on their own and most of them winners. 

Seba Johnson, for example, attended 
Head Start as a child in the Virgin Islands 
and, at the age of 14, became the first black 
woman skier to participate in the winter 
Olympics, representing the Virgin Islands. 
Today she lives in Nevada, where she is 
training for the next winter Olympics, and 
is volunteering her time to help celebrate 
Head Start’s 25th anniversary. 

Carlos Jimenez of Meadville, Pennsylva- 
nia, who was a Head Start student back in 
1977. This year Carlos is graduating from 
high school, third in his class of 320. A Na- 
tional Honor Society member, Carlos will 
attend college in California this fall. 

Or another example, Carl Brenner, who 
is with us today. Carl? Where’s Carl? Right 
here. Oh, here’s our man, right here. He’s 
now going to be performing. Also a Head 
Start alumnus. Graduated first in his high 
school class. Now a senior cadet out at the 
U.S. Air Force Academy in Colorado. 

These kids earned a lot of attention with 
their brilliant success stories, but there are 
also quiet ones, special children that other- 
wise might get overlooked. Take the exam- 
ple of Timothy Combs from Buffalo, West 
Virginia, a child born with Down’s syn- 
drome who wasn’t yet talking when he en- 
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rolled in Head Start at the age of 3. Head 
Start provided Timothy with speech ther- 
apy, help for his hearing problem. And 2 
years later, Timothy was able to enroll in 
public school, where he continues to get the 
special attention that began in Head Start. 

There are so many stories to tell and so 
many Americans to thank in Head Start 
centers all around the country. In fact, over 
600,000 committed volunteers, each one a 
Point of Light, are giving their all to make 
Head Start a national treasure. The kids we 
have with us today are from Head Start 
programs throughout the Washington area. 
And by getting them ready to learn today, 
we ensure that they too will have success 
stories to share tomorrow. 

It’s because of children like these, and 
parents and staff like many of you here, 
that at the historic education summit last 
September in Charlottesville I asked every 
Governor in the Nation to join in our com- 
mitment to quality programs like Head 
Start and give every poor child a chance to 
start school ready to learn. We proposed— 
our administration—the largest one-time 
funding increase in the history of Head 
Start, a half a billion dollars. And I know 
that the Congress will join me in giving 
Head Start the best 25th birthday present 
possible, enough—and I salute Representa- 
tive Kildee in this regard—enough money 
to enroll as many as 180,000 more children 
in this successful program. 

As they say, that’s a gift that keeps on 
giving by enriching the lives of the kids, 
strengthening our families, and building our 
communities. To everyone who has support- 
ed Head Start for so many years, thank you, 
and God bless each and every one of you. 
Thank you very, very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:04 a.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. In his 
remarks, he referred to Constance Horner 
and Mary S. Gall, Under Secretary and As- 
sistant Secretary for Human Development 
Services at the Department of Health and 
Human Services, respectively. 


Proclamation 6140—25th Anniversary 
of Head Start, 1990 


May 24, 1990 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Since its inception 25 years ago, Head 
Start has helped to put millions of disadvan- 
taged children on the path to success. Of- 
fering comprehensive health and nutrition 
programs, as well as educational and social 
services, Head Start helps to ensure that 
these children enter school ready to learn. 


Too often, children from low-income fam- 
ilies begin school with significant physical 
needs, as well as a lack of optimism and 
self-confidence. Head Start not only empha- 
sizes proper nutrition and the early identifi- 
cation and treatment of health problems, 
but also offers disadvantaged children a va- 
riety of learning experiences designed to 
help them grow in curiosity and self- 
esteem. Promoting the intellectual and 
emotional growth of these children, as well 
as their physical well-being, Head Start has 
been a model for child development pro- 
grams. 


Head Start has effectively included chil- 
dren with disabilities and assisted them in 
obtaining the social and cognitive skills 
needed for achievement in school. Current- 
ly, more than 13 percent of Head Start par- 
ticipants are children with disabilities. Head 
Start staff members cooperate with other 
community agencies as they work to meet 
the special needs of these children. 


An essential element of every Head Start 
program is the sustained involvement of 
parents. Because they are their children’s 
first and greatest teachers, parents play a 
very important role in planning and imple- 
menting Head Start programs—either 
through membership on Head Start Policy 
Councils or through participation in class- 
room activities. In fact, parents of present 
and former students constitute more than 
one-third of Head Start’s paid staff. 


While government leadership is impor- 
tant, the caring and dedication of parents 
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and volunteers are the key to Head Start’s 
success. Today there are more volunteers 
than enrolled children in Head Start pro- 
grams, and there are eight times more vol- 
unteers than paid staff members. Thus, 
Head Start not only serves as a shining ex- 
ample of the good that can be accomplished 
by concerned individuals working together 
at the community level, but also demon- 
strates that income and life circumstances 
are not barriers to serving others. Disadvan- 
taged children will continue to benefit as 
more doctors and dentists, speech and lan- 
guage therapists, psychologists, and other 
professionals lend their services to Head 
Start. 

Because Head Start helps to ensure that 
children enter school eager and able to 
learn, strengthening and expanding this 
program is an important part of our nation- 
al strategy to promote excellence in Ameri- 
can education. Indeed, for fiscal year 1991, 
I have proposed a $500,000,000 increase in 
the budget for the Head Start program. 
These funds would allow us to serve up to 
70 percent of eligible 4 year-olds before 
they start kindergarten. 

The Congress, by House Joint Resolution 
490, has authorized and requested the 
President to issue a proclamation in observ- 
ance of the 25th anniversary of Head Start. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby urge all Americans to observe the 
25th anniversary of Head Start with appro- 
priate programs, ceremonies, and activities 
in recognition of all that this program has 
done and continues to do for low-income 
children and their families. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-fourth day of May, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
ninety, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and fourteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:21 p.m., May 24, 1990) 


Message to the House of 
Representatives Returning Without 
Approval the Amtrak Reauthorization 
and Improvement Act of 1990 


May 24, 1990 


To the House of Representatives: 

I am returning herewith without my ap- 
proval H.R. 2364, the “Amtrak Reauthoriza- 
tion and Improvement Act of 1990.” 


H.R. 2364 contains an unprecedented 
new regulatory review requirement and 
represents a step backward for the entire 
rail industry. 


This new regulatory burden would inter- 
fere with the ability of the Nation’s largest 
freight railroads to obtain needed capital or 
to change existing capital structure. The 
provision would institute for the first time, 
and for the railroad industry alone, Govern- 
ment review and approval of acquisitions 
by entities that are not actual or potential 
competitors, including a carrier’s own man- 
agement or employees. This requirement is 
an unwarranted regulatory roadblock to fi- 
nancial restructuring of the railroad indus- 
try. 

There is already adequate authority to 
protect the public interest in acquisition sit- 
uations. Acquisitions of railroads by other 
railroads are now closely scrutinized under 
existing law to prevent reductions in com- 
petition. Dispositions of rail line segments 
are also subject to scrutiny when appropri- 
ate. Any financing of an acquisition, wheth- 
er or not by another carrier, that involves 
the issuance of securities or new obligations 
by the target carrier is subject to review as 
well. This review focuses on the acquisi- 
tion’s effect on the public interest and on 
the carrier’s ability to provide service. Cur- 
rent law is therefore more than sufficient to 
protect shippers and the general public. 


The rejuvenation of the rail industry 
since 1980 is due in large part to the Con- 
gress’s decision to lift outdated and counter- 
productive Government oversight from the 
railroads. The result was the creation of a 
favorable environment for capital invest- 
ment for the first time in decades. The new 
regulatory hurdle in H.R. 2364 would 
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counter this progress by adding uncertainty 
to refinancing and by delaying the infusion 
of cash when it may be most needed. Fur- 
ther, this delay and uncertainty would 
likely drive up the railroad industry’s cost of 
capital, which could ultimately jeopardize 
the industry’s financial stability and endan- 
ger needed rail service. For no justifiable 
reason, the bill could inhibit the future 
flexibility of Class I freight railroads to use 
capital restructuring to adapt to ever-chang- 
ing markets and economic circumstances. 

Existing law is adequate to ensure protec- 
tion of the public interest when railroad 
acquisitions are being proposed. Because 
H.R. 2364 would impose a new, unprece- 
dented, and unjustified regulatory review 
requirement for railroad acquisitions, I am 
compelled to veto the bill. 


George Bush 


The White House, 
May 24, 1990. 


Nomination of Roger Gran Harrison To 
Be United States Ambassador to Jordan 


May 24, 1990 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Roger Gran Harrison, of 
Colorado, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Minister-Counsel- 
or, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Hashemite Kingdom of 
Jordan. He would succeed Roscoe Seldon 
Suddarth. 

Since 1989 Dr. Harrison has served as a 
diplomat-in-residence at Colorado College. 
Prior to this, he served as Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State for Defense and Arms 
Control for the Bureau of Politico-Military 
Affairs, 1987-1989; Political Counselor at 
the U.S. Embassy in Tel Aviv, Israel, 1985- 
1987; first secretary for the U.S. Embassy in 
London, United Kingdom, 1981-1985; offi- 
cer in charge for NATO political affairs, 
1979-1981; an associate professor at the Air 
Force Academy, 1977-1979; and a member 
of the national security staff, 1975-1977. In 
addition, Dr. Harrison has served as a Spe- 
cial Assistant at the Politico-Military Bureau, 
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1973-1975; second secretary in Warsaw, 
Poland, 1970-1973; and vice consul in 
Manila, Philippines, 1967-1969. Dr. Harri- 
son entered the Foreign Service in 1967. 

Dr. Harrison graduated from San Jose 
State College (B.A., 1965) and Claremont 
Graduate School (Ph.D., 1979). He was born 
May 25, 1943, in San Jose, CA. Dr. Harrison 
is married, has two children, and resides in 
Arlington, VA. 


Statement on the Passage of the Clean 
Air Act Amendments of 1990 by the 
House of Representatives 


May 24, 1990 


I congratulate the House of Representa- 
tives on passage of the Clean Air Amend- 
ments of 1990 last night. The overwhelming 
backing it received shows that the Ameri- 
can people strongly support steps to reduce 
acid rain, smog, and air toxics emissions. I 
am particularly pleased that the legislation 
is similar in approach, structure, and con- 
tent to the bill the administration submitted 
last summer. 

The bill includes an acid rain program 
that will permanently reduce sulfur dioxide 
emissions by 10 million tons while employ- 
ing an innovative emissions trading system; 
a new program to promote clean alterna- 
tive fuels in cars, trucks, and buses; and a 
new standard to use the best technology to 
cut air toxics emissions. Such provisions rep- 
resent major steps forward in breaking the 
logjam which has existed for too long on the 
subject of clean air. 

I especially want to congratulate Chair- 
man Dingell, Congressman Lent, and Con- 
gressman Waxman, and the administration 
team of Governor Sununu, Administrator 
Reilly, and Roger Porter for helping to steer 
the legislation through the House. 

While the administration remains op- 
posed to certain provisions, such as the 
Wise amendment, we are confident that 
these can and will be addressed in confer- 
ence. We look forward to working with con- 
ferees from the House and the Senate to 
produce quickly a final package that will 
help bring cleaner air to all Americans. 
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Interview With Martyn Lewis of 
BBC-1, Brit sh Television 


May 24, 1990 


Upcoming Summit With President 
Gorbachev 

Q. Mr. President, your Secretary of State 
talked yesterday of hard choices to be made 
on both sides. What are the main difficulties 
facing you and President Gorbachev as you 
sit down at the table next week at the 
summit? 

The President. Well, of course, there’s a 
cloud of tension because of the Baltic 
States. I determined long ago that it was 
important that this summit meeting go for- 
ward and be successful, and yet I would be 
misleading you if I didn’t say that the in- 
ability to get dialog going there between 
the Lithuanians and the Soviets does cause 
a lot of concern to a lot of us here in the 
United States. 

Secondly, I’d like to think we can move 
the conventional force talks further along 
than they are now. I think in START [stra- 
tegic arms reduction talks] we’re in reasona- 
ble shape, although it won’t be ready for a 
treaty signing. On the chemical weapons 
side, I think there could well be good news 
for the free world and everybody in the 
world if they share my concern about re- 
duction and eventual elimination of chemi- 
cal weapons. 

The European questions are not solved 
by a long shot. How, for example, does post- 
German unification Europe look? Who will 
be calling the shots? What’s the role for the 
United States in terms of stability? 

So, all of these questions will be on the 
table, and I look forward to a very frank 
and full discussion. One thing I’ve found is 
Mr. Gorbachev will lay it on the table, and I 
think I owe it to him to let him know how 
we in the alliance feel and how we in the 
United States feel on our bilateral. 


Lithuanian Independence 

Q. Mr. President, taking those one at a 
time, Lithuania and the other Baltic States 
are struggling for the kind of freedom and 
independence that is right at the heart of 
the American ideal. Are you in any sense 
embarrassed that your pursuit of arms con- 
trol success is in fact preventing you from 


saying what you would like to say about 
Lithuania? 

The President. 1 don’t think it is prevent- 
ing me, because what I say about Lithuania 
is, Lithuania is entitled to self-determina- 
tion, to determine their own future. You 
see, our country has never recognized the 
incorporation of Lithuania into the Soviet 
Union. But where it could be a problem is 
some say because we feel that way—and we 
do passionately—and because talks are not 
going forward between the Lithuanians and 
the Soviets, therefore you ought to not have 
this meeting or set this summit meeting 
back. I don’t feel that way. But I don’t think 
it diminishes my personal commitment to 
freedom and democrary because we talk 
with the Soviets. 

I would give you an example. We talked 
to the Soviets when Czechoslovakia wasn’t 
free and Hungary wasn’t free and Poland 
wasn’t free. And so, we have a broad 
agenda there. And I’d like to feel that Mr. 
Gorbachev wants to go forward with what 
he says he’s for, that is, eventual self-deter- 
mination. But I don’t feel a conflict there. 

Q. But if Mr. Gorbachev continues to 
deny the Lithuanians and the other Baltic 
States self-determination, the right to go in- 
dependent, will you not be forced to sacri- 
fice the arms control treaty at some stage? 

The President. You know something, I’ve 
learned long ago not to answer questions 
quite that hypothetical, with respect, be- 
cause we can conjure up a lot of scenarios, 
good and bad, and answer; but that I don’t 
think is helpful on the eve of his visit here. 
But believe me, I will have an opportunity, 
as our Secretary of State did just within the 
last week, to reaffirm the United States 
commitment to freedom and to self-deter- 
mination. 

Q. You don’t feel that you are sacrificing 
Lithuania on the order of arms control ex- 
pediency? 

The President. 1 don’t think so. And our 
agenda with the Soviet Union has far more 
to do with a lot of other subjects, too, than 
just arms control. But may I answer your 
question with a rhetorical question? When 
we talked to the Soviet Union when 
Czechoslovakia was what we call captive 
nation—Hungary was and Poland was— 
were we sacrificing their freedom in dis- 
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cussing arms control with the Soviet Union? 
Now, the world would clearly say of course 
you weren’t, as long as we adhere to our 
principle of self-determination and free- 
dom. So, that’s the way I’d respond to my 
critics. 


Soviet-U.S. Relations 


Q. And you’re saying that arms control is 
the most important thing on your agenda, 
and you will go for that come what may? 

The President. No, I'm not saying that’s 
the most important. That’s what you're 
saying or suggesting or asking me if I’m 
saying. We have a lot of regional problems 
that we discuss with the Soviet Union. We 
have the whole question of post-German 
unification Europe that is very, very impor- 
tant to the people in the U.K. and France 
and other NATO countries. We have the 
questions of German participation in 
NATO—a vital question. 

So, I’m not trying to set out for you prior- 
ities. Do I think arms control is important? 
Yes. Are we working with diligence to try 
to have a good arms control agenda? Abso- 
lutely. But I can’t tell you that’s the only 
thing that drives the meetings between me 
and Mr. Gorbachev. I want to talk to him 
frankly about things in Europe and in this 
hemisphere, and I don’t want these two gi- 
gantic ships to pass in the night because of 
misunderstanding. 


President Gorbachev 


Q. Finally, Mr. President, do you think 
that Mr. Gorbachev is going to survive, that 
he’s going to be the person you'll be negoti- 
ating with in a year’s time, given the pres- 
sures that he has from the democrats and 
the radicals on one hand and from the mili- 
tary on the other? 

The President. \'m inclined to think the 
answer to your question is yes, but it is not 
my role as President of the United States to 
try to sort out who should lead the Soviet 
Union. In Mr. Gorbachev I see a man who 
has presided over dramatic changes in East- 
ern Europe that benefit freedom and bene- 
fit mankind, if you will, and so I give him 
credit for that. 

I see somebody who’s talking about peres- 
troika and reform inside—and openness, 
glasnost—inside the Soviet Union, and I 
give credit for that. 
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But Soviet leadership is up to the Soviet 
people. And I don’t think one’s foreign 
policy can be determined or be predicated 
on one person—can’t be. But I think most 
Western leaders feel that in Mr. Gorbachev 
we have a man with whom we can talk 
frankly, with whom we agree on many prin- 
ciples; a man who has many problems, in- 
ternal problems, facing him—I’m talking 
about predominately economic problems—a 
man who has tried to work with us con- 
structively on many fields. So, that’s why 
we're going to approach this summit with 
great openness, and yet there are outside 
events—and you mentioned Lithuania—out- 
side concerns that put a little bit of a ten- 
sion on this meeting. 

But in terms of my sitting down, up at 
Camp David, and talking frankly with Mr. 
Gorbachev, he’s the kind of person you can 
do that with. And I believe that that’s 
useful to every country—that the United 
States deal in this manner with Mr. Gorba- 
chev. But that is not to say we have no 
problems. 

Q. Mr. President, thank you very much 
for talking to the audience. 

The President. Thank you for coming all 
this way. Thank you sir. 


Note: The interview began at 2:39 p.m. in 
the Family Dining Room at the White 
House. 


Interview With Gerd Helbig of ZDF, 
German Television 


May 24, 1990 


German Reunification 


Q. Mr. President, after Secretary [of 
State] Baker’s visit in Moscow, it seems as if 
we and you can’t have both at the same 
time speedy unification of Germany and 
full membership in NATO and full sover- 
eignty. What can be done at the summit to 
make it more acceptable to Mr. Gorbachev? 

The President. A full discussion of the 
unification question and then postunifica- 
tion Europe. And that would include Ger- 
many in NATO. I feel incumbent on me to 
try to convince Mr. Gorbachev that there is 
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no threat to the Soviet Union with a unified 
Germany and with a U.S. presence and 
with Germany as a full member of NATO. 
Now, the Soviets don’t agree with what I’ve 
just said. But here’s one of the good things 
about this kind of a summit: We’ll sit down, 
he’ll tell me his views, and I will tell him 
that he has absolutely nothing to fear from 
that formulation. 


Conventional Force Reductions in Europe 


Q. The crucial point for Europe and the 
world powers are the reduction talks on 
troops in Vienna, and they seem to be 
stalled. Now, what are you willing to do to 
get them going again and have a treaty at 
the end of your meetings? 

The President. 1 was very much interest- 
ed in the fact that [West German] Foreign 
Minister Genscher and [Soviet] Foreign 
Minister Shevardnadze had talks that ap- 
peared to offer some optimism on the con- 
ventional force formulation. So, Genscher 
will meet with our Secretary of State, and 
then the Secretary and General Scowcroft 
[Assistant to the President for National Se- 
curity Affairs] and I and others who are 
responsible for U.S. policy will be seeing if, 
out of those talks, we have some hints as to 
what we can do on our side to move the 
process forward. 

Very candidly, I am a little disappointed 
in conventional force. I thought we would 
have the agreement further along. It is in 
the interests of everyone in the free world 
and, I think, the Soviets to move faster on 
conventional force agreement. So, I’m 
hoping that the optimism that I detected 
out of the Shevardnadze-Genscher talk will 
give us some leads as to what we can do to 
encourage the Soviets to come along a little 
more there. 


NATO 


Q. You proposed this summit of NATO 
leaders in London in July. 

The President. Yes. 

Q. And major shift and change in the 
alliance strategy is on the agenda. Can it be 
far-reaching enough to be acceptable to Mr. 
Gorbachev? 

The President. 1 don’t know. And it’s a 
very good question. But historically, they’ve 
seen NATO as an enemy. And we’ve seen 
the Soviets as an enemy. Today the enemy, 


in my view, is instability, unpredictability, 
not sure—lack of confidence in each other. 
So, if we have a NATO that has a broader 
mission, I believe we can convince the Sovi- 
ets that that is in their interest. We’ve not 
sought territory from any country over the 
years. And I think they don’t need to have 
inordinate fears of a unified Germany. So, 
we've got to talk all this out with Mr. Gor- 
bachev. 


German Reunification 


Q. Do you think that the monetary and 
economic and military offers and conces- 
sions of Germany towards the Soviet Union 
are too generous or even dangerous? 

The President. Well, I think that’s a 
matter for Germany and the Soviet Union 
to work out. But I see nothing that contra- 
dicts the United States interests in anything 
that they have decided or might decide in 
that regard. We have supported German 
unification. We’ve been out front in the 
United States. 

And you know, what’s touching to me is 
the emotion with which many Germans 
have told me that their—well, I don’t want 
it to come out wrong, but their thanks to 
the United States for this position. But it’s 
the right position, and I hope the people of 
Germany understand that we have confi- 
dence in a unified Germany. We have con- 
fidence in the contribution that the Federal 
Republic has made for 50 years to democra- 
cy and to freedom. And so, when I stand up 
for these principles of a unified Germany, I 
do it from the heart, because I believe this. 


Upcoming Meeting With President 
Gorbachev 

Q. When you last met with Mr. Gorba- 
chev in Malta, it was anticipated that this 
meeting in Washington would be a big suc- 
cess. If not, would you consider it a major 
setback? 

The President. No, I would not, because 
we're living in fascinating but rapidly 
changing times, and when we were talking 
in Malta not so many months ago, the ques- 
tion of the Baltic States and the Republics 
was not right in the middle of that TV 
screen. And that happened. On the other 
hand, the rapidity of German unification 
wasn’t on the table then. And that hap- 
pened. Some good things happen; some 
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things that are less good happen; and some 
that concern us greatly, like the freedom of 
the people of Lithuania—that’s in a difficult 
phase right now. 

So, I approach this meeting: Here’s the 
hand we're dealt, here’s what’s on the table 
today. Now how do we, as mature people 
who want peace, and we, the United States, 
committed to democracy—ours and 
others—how do we conduct ourselves in 
dealing with the Soviet power and with Mr. 
Gorbachev, who has dramatically changed 
things in the world and changed things 
inside the Soviet Union? 

So, we’ve got some big problems here, 
but we also have a lot of common ground, 
more common ground than anyone would 
have dared predict even 2 years ago or 1 
year ago or even when we met in Malta. So, 
it’s a mixed bag, and I’m going to do my 
best to keep things moving forward on arms 
control, the reduction of regional tensions, 
seeking agreement with the Soviet Union 
on unification of Germany, and _post- 
German unification Europe. There’s a lot of 
things to discuss. 

Q. Mr. President, thank you very much 
for your time. 

The President. Thank you, sir, very much. 


Note: The interview began at 2:50 p.m. in 
the Family Dining Room at the White 
House. 


Interview With Christian Malar of 
Channel 5, French Television 
May 24, 1990 


Soviet Relations With the West 


Q. Mr. President, thank you very much 
for welcoming us here in the White House 
first. My first question would be: Gorbachev 
is reluctant to take drastic decisions con- 
cerning disarmament, especially concerning 
the integration of the new Germany to 
NATO. Do you still maintain that you have 
to help him if he doesn’t make any effort, I 
should say, in your direction? 

The President. No, 1 don’t think we have 
to help him. I think we ought to do what’s, 
in my case, the interests of the United 
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States, and clearly in the interests of the 
alliance. But Gorbachev has handled up 
until now change in Eastern Europe with 
great ability. And so, I will approach him 
and make my case for a Germany in NATO. 
But I have to sell him on the fact that this 
presents no threat to the Soviet Union. It 
doesn’t present a threat; indeed, a NATO 
with a broader mandate, I think, helps pro- 
vide for stability in Europe. 

Q. But, Mr. President, do you think that 
Gorbachev is blocked in a certain way by, I 
would say, his military high-ranking chief? 

The President. 1 don’t think we know 
that, but that’s certainly a concern. But I 
gather he’s in pretty strong control now, 
but facing enormous problems. But it’s not 
my role to figure out whether Gorbachev is 
having a problem with his right or his left; 
it’s mine to deal with what’s on the table. 
And what’s on the table is a strong Soviet 
leader, clearly in charge, with whom we 
have a lot of business items. 

And they range from contentious ones, 
like the Lithuania problem, to more recon- 
cilable problems, like arms control, and to 
some other difficult ones, like a post- 
German unification Europe. 


NATO 


Q. Mr. President, you are thinking of a 
new structure of NATO—military NATO 
structure. Would you include France in it? 

The President. Listen, the more France 
wants to be involved in that, the better it is. 
Now, I’m well aware of the historical prob- 
lems, but, yes, I think—and I talked to 
President Mitterrand, for whom, incidental- 
ly, I have not only respect but affection. 
And so, I can talk rather frankly with him. 
And I talked to him about a broader role 
for NATO, and I had the feeling that on 
some of the things I was talking about he 
understood. I don’t want to put words in his 
mouth, but we have the kind of relationship 
where I can tell him why I think an ex- 
panded role for NATO will be the best way, 
certainly, for the shorter run for the U.S. to 
make a role of contributing to stability in 
Europe. 


Middle East Peace Process 


Q. The situation is deteriorating in the 
Middle East. What can you and Gorbachev 
do to bring back peace in the area? 
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The President. I’m not sure that Bush and 
Gorbachev, working as a team, can do any- 
thing about it. I am sure that what has to 
happen is these talks have to get going. And 
our Secretary of State [James A. Baker III], 
supported by this President, has been doing 
our level best—working with Mubarak 
[President of Egypt], working originally 
with Shamir’s [Prime Minister of Israel] 
own plan to try to get talks going. But I am 
very concerned about it. And I think of the 
needless loss of life and those—as I told a 
press conference today, maybe what moves 
me the most is the children. And you know, 
you see these little kids hurt, and we have 
to do better. But I don’t think it’s a U.S.- 
Soviet role that’s going to solve this prob- 
lem. 


Communism and Muslim 
Fundamentalism 


Q. What would you fear most today, Mr. 
President, communism or the growing of 
Muslim fundamentalism? 

The President. Well, I haven’t thought 
about that in terms of priorities. Commu- 
nism is on the wane; it’s on the way out. In 
our hemisphere, there’s only one left, and 
that’s Castro. And I don’t know what he 
believes, but he darn sure can’t be excited 
about the way things are going for good, old 
Communists—going down the drain. And I 
think when you see people have a free 
choice, nobody’s speaking up: Hey, I want 
to have a Communist government. It just 
isn’t happening. And so, I don’t fear com- 
munism at all. I don’t like that ideology, 
and so, I worry about that. 

But in terms of Muslim fundamentalism, 
the real extremes there, I am concerned 
about that. We lived through a terrible time 
in Iran. We still have difficulties there. But 
I’m hopeful some day we can have better 
relations because I think Mr. Rafsanjani is 
showing a sense of reasonableness in some 
areas that perhaps his predecessor didn’t 
feel he could show or didn’t feel like show- 
ing. So, I worry about this problem. 

Q. Mr. President, I know that you can 
express yourself in French. I remember in 
the past when I saw you for the first time. 

The President. Mais non. [Laughter] Je 
parle seulement un peu. J'ai besoin de prati- 
quer. [I speak only a little. I need to 
practice. } 


Q. Oui. But could you, before the 
summit, deliver a little message, short mes- 
sage I can understand—{laughter]—to the 
French people before the summit. What 
would you like to say to them? 

The President. I’m afraid it would be em- 
barrassing—{laughter|—and they might 
think I was putting—I love the French lan- 
guage. J’étudiais pendant onze ans a l’école et 
lV’université. Mais j'ai besoin de pratiquer. [I 
studied for 11 years in school and in col- 
lege. But I need to practice.] But I don’t want 
to insult the French people by making 
them think I speak French. 

Q. The French don’t speak much English. 
The French—{laughter] 

The President. No, I will try. I will try— 
Jessayerai faire—to bring about la paix—the 
peace. And to work for peace. And whether 
it’s English or French, I have a strong feel- 
ing with Mr. Mitterrand [President of 
France] and others in France that we have 
an obligation, the French have an obliga- 
tion, to work so that our grandchildren will 
live in peace. And I wish I could say it in 
French because it’s a beautiful language. 

Q. I want to thank you very much, Mr. 
President. I hope to see you again, and I 
wish you all the best for the future. 

The President. Well, thank you for 
coming all the way on the Concorde. Thank 
you. Grand plaisir. Merci. [A great pleas- 
ure. Thank you.] 


Note: The interview began at 2:59 p.m. in 
the Family Dining Room at the White 
House. 


Proclamation 6141—Memorial Day, 
1990 


May 24, 1990 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Each year, we pause on Memorial Day to 
remember those individuals who have 
given their lives in defense of our Nation 
and the ideals for which it stands. For many 
Americans, this day recalls poignant memo- 
ries of loved ones lost in battle. For others, 
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this day is a time to give thanks for un- 
known heroes, for brave and selfless strang- 
ers who were willing to put themselves in 
harm’s way for our sake and for the sake of 
freedom-loving peoples around the world. 
All of us, whether we gather in public cere- 
mony or quietly place flowers on a single 
grave, are united on this day by our solemn 
pride and heartfelt gratitude—and by our 
prayers for real and lasting peace among 
nations. 


On this Memorial Day, we are especially 
mindful of recent social and political 
changes in Central and Eastern Europe, in 
Asia and Africa, and in our own hemi- 
sphere. The triumph of democratic ideals in 
countries that once suffered under the 
heavy yoke of totalitarianism is a tribute to 
all those Americans who have died to 
uphold the light of liberty and self-govern- 
ment. 


Nearly half a century ago, President 
Franklin Roosevelt issued a gentle admoni- 
tion to the American people when he ob- 
served that “Those who have long enjoyed 
such privileges as we enjoy forget in time 
that men have died to win them.” It is too 
soon for us to forget those Americans who 
were killed during Operation Just Cause in 
Panama and during recent communist at- 
tacks in the Philippines; their loss is a fresh 
and powerful reminder that peace and free- 
dom are precious blessings and that pre- 
serving these blessings requires eternal vigi- 
lance and unfailing moral resolve. 


Yet today we also remember those Amer- 
icans who made their final stand for free- 
dom in more remote times and places— 
during the dark days of world war, in the 
extreme climes of Korea and Vietnam, in 
Beirut, Grenada, and in the Persian Gulf. 
Each time we recall the courage and patri- 
otism of these individuals, each time we re- 
dedicate ourselves to the ideals they so fer- 
vently cherished and defended, we help to 
ensure that they did not die in vain. 

Like the hallowed veterans we honor 
today, all of us are both heirs to and guard- 
ians of the blessings of liberty. Thus, on this 
Memorial Day, let us pray for God’s contin- 
ued favor on this great Nation. Let us also 
pray for His strength and guidance in our 
efforts to advance the ideals of liberty and 
justice around the world. As this day so 
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forcefully reminds us, respect for individual 
dignity and human rights provides the only 
sure foundation for true and lasting peace 
among nations. 

In respect and recognition of those Amer- 
icans to whom we pay tribute today, the 
Congress, by a joint resolution approved on 
May 11, 1950 (64 Stat. 158), has requested 
the President to issue a proclamation calling 
upon the people of the United States to 
observe each Memorial Day as a day of 
prayer for permanent peace and designat- 
ing a period on that day when the people of 
the United States might unite in prayer. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate Memorial Day, May 28, 
1990, as a day of prayer for permanent 
peace, and I designate the hour beginning 
in each locality at 11 o’clock in the morning 
of that day as a time to unite in prayer. I 
urge the press, radio, television, and all 
other information media to cooperate in 
this observance. 

I also request the Governors of the 
United States and the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, and the appropriate officials of 
all units of government, to direct that the 
flag be flown at half-staff until noon during 
this Memorial Day on all buildings, grounds, 
and naval vessels throughout the United 
States and in all areas under its jurisdiction 
and control, and I request the people of the 
United States to display the flag at half-staff 
from their homes for the customary fore- 
noon period. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-fourth day of May, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
ninety, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and fourteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 12:19 p.m., May 25, 1990] 


Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on May 25. 
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Statement on Signing a Bill Amending 
Indian Laws 


May 24, 1990 


Today I am signing S. 1846, a bill “To 
make miscellaneous amendments to Indian 
laws, and for other purposes.” Our Constitu- 
tion contemplates a special relationship be- 
tween the Federal Government and Indian 
tribes, and I applaud the Congress for 
acting once again to fulfill our obligation to 
the tribes. S. 1846 contains many provisions 
that will permit Federal agencies to admin- 
ister more effectively laws affecting Indians. 
S. 1846 also contains, however, a provision 
that raises a serious concern. 

The Supreme Court has made clear that 
the Congress and the executive branch may 
act to benefit members of Indian tribes, as 
opposed to Indians defined as a racial cate- 
gory, and I fully support efforts to provide 
such assistance. I am very concerned, how- 
ever, that section 2(a\X6) of the bill author- 
izes racial preferences, divorced from any 
requirement of tribal membership, that will 
not meet judicial scrutiny under the Consti- 
tution. Accordingly, I am hereby directing 
interested Cabinet Secretaries to consult 
with the Attorney General to clarify and 
resolve this issue. 

Notwithstanding this concern, I am ap- 
proving S. 1846 because it does contain 
beneficial provisions. 


George Bush 


The White House, 
May 24, 1990. 


Note: S. 1846, approved May 24, was as- 
signed Public Law No. 101-301. The state- 
ment was released by the Office of the 
Press Secretary on May 25. 


Executive Order 12716—Extending the 
National Commission on 
Superconductivity 


May 24, 1990 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America, including the 
Omnibus Trade and Competitiveness Act of 


1988 (P.L. 100-418, 102 Stat. 1107) and sec- 
tion 301 of title 3 of the United States 
Code, and to give the National Commission 
on Superconductivity additional time to 
complete its report, it is hereby ordered 
that Section 3-401(5) of Executive Order 
No. 12661, as amended, is further amended 
by deleting the date “March 31, 1990,” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the date “August 7, 
1990,” and that the first sentence of Section 
3-401(7) of the same Executive order is 
amended to read “The Commission shall 
disband no later than August 7, 1990.” 


George Bush 


The White House, 
May 24, 1990. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 12:23 p.m., May 25, 1990] 


Note: The Executive order was released by 
the Office of the Press Secretary on May 25. 


Nomination of Paul L. Ziemer To Be 
an Assistant Secretary of Energy 


May 25, 1990 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Paul L. Ziemer to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Energy for Environ- 
ment, Safety and Health. He would succeed 
Ernest C. Baynard III. 

Since 1983 Dr. Ziemer has served as head 
of the School of Health Sciences at Purdue 
University. Prior to this, he served in vari- 
ous positions at Purdue University, includ- 
ing acting head for the School of Health 
Sciences, 1982-1983; acting head for the 
bionucleonics department, 1982; associate 
head of the School of Health Sciences, 
1979-1981; associate head for the bionu- 
cleonics department, 1971-1981; professor 
of health physics, 1969; associate professor 
of health physics, 1966-1969; assistant pro- 
fessor of health physics, 1962-1966; and a 
radiological control officer, 1959-1982. In 
addition, Dr. Ziemer has served as health 
physicist for the Oak Ridge National Labo- 
ratory, 1959; radiological physics fellow at 
Vanderbilt University and Oak Ridge Na- 
tional Laboratory, 1957-1958; physicist for 
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the U.S. Naval Research Laboratory in 
Washington, DC, 1957; and a mathematics 
trainee for the U.S. Naval Research Labora- 
tory, 1956. 

Dr. Ziemer graduated from Wheaton Col- 
lege (B.S., 1937), Vanderbilt University 
(M.S., 1959), and Purdue University (Ph.D., 
1962). He was born June 28, 1935, in 
Toledo, OH. Dr. Ziemer is married, has 
four children, and resides in West Lafay- 
ette, IN. 


Nomination of Calvin A. Kent To Be 
Administrator ef the Energy 
Information Administration 


May 25, 1990 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Calvin A. Kent to be Ad- 
ministrator of the Energy Information Ad- 
ministration at the Department of Energy. 
He would succeed Helmut A. Merklein. 

Currently Dr. Kent serves as the Herman 
W. Lay Professor of Private Enterprise at 
Baylor University in Waco, TX, and director 
of the Center for Private Enterprise, and as 
an adjunct professor of law at the Baylor 
Law School. Prior to this, he served as a 
professor of economics at the University of 
South Dakota and chief economist for the 
South Dakota Legislature. In addition Dr. 
Kent served as vice chairman of the South 
Dakota Municipal Power Association. 

Dr. Kent graduated from Baylor Universi- 
ty (B.A., 1963) and the University of Missou- 
ri (M.A., 1965; Ph.D., 1967). He was born 
September 8, 1941, in Kansas City, KS. Dr. 
Kent is married, has two children, and re- 
sides in Waco, TX. 


Statement by Deputy Press Secretary 
Hart on President Bush’s Telephone 
Conversations With Presidents Violeta 
Chamorro of Nicaragua and Guillermo 
Endara of Panama 


May 25, 1990 


President Bush this morning called Presi- 
dent Chamorro of Nicaragua and President 
Endara of Panama to inform them of the 
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congressional passage of the Panama-Nica- 
ragua aid bill. 

President Chamorro and President 
Endara expressed their gratitude for the 
congressional action and thanked President 
Bush for his efforts on behalf of their coun- 
tries. They stated that this is a major step 
forward in solidifying and supporting the 
growth of democracy in Panama and Nica- 
ragua. President Bush expressed his support 
of their efforts and stated the continued 
U.S. desire for close relations and for the 
continued partnership with Panama and 
Nicaragua and the rest of Latin America. 

President Bush will sign the aid bill as 
soon as he receives it. It is expected the bill 
may arrive as early as today or tomorrow. 


Proclamation 6142—To Implement an 
Accelerated Schedule of Duty 
Elimination Under the United States- 
Canada Free-Trade Agreement 


May 25, 1990 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


1. On January 2, 1988, the President en- 
tered into the United States-Canada Free- 
Trade Agreement (the Agreement). The 
Agreement and certain letters exchanged 
between the Governments of Canada and 
the United States were approved by the 
Congress in section 101(a) of the United 
States-Canada Free-Trade Agreement Im- 
plementation Act of 1988 (the Implementa- 
tion Act) (Public Law 100-449; 102 Stat. 
1851). The Agreement entered into force 
on January 1, 1989. 

2. Section 201(b) of the Implementation 
Act grants the President, subject to the con- 
sultation and lay-over requirements of sec- 
tion 103(a) of the Implementation Act, the 
authority to proclaim such modifications as 
the United States and Canada may agree to 
regarding the staging of any duty treatment 
set forth in Annexes 401.2 and 401.7 of the 
Agreement as the President determines to 
be necessary or appropriate to maintain the 
general level of reciprocal and mutually ad- 
vantageous concessions with respect to 





Canada provided for by the Agreement. 
Consistent with Article 401(5) of the Agree- 
ment, the President, through his duly em- 
powered representative, on May 18, 1990, 
entered into an agreement with the Gov- 
ernment of Canada providing an acceler- 
ated schedule of duty elimination for specif- 
ic goods of Annexes 401.2 and 401.7 to the 
Agreement. The President has complied 
with the consultation and lay-over require- 
ments of section 103(a) of the Implementa- 
tion Act with respect to such schedule. 

3. Pursuant to section 201(b) of the Im- 
plementation Act, I have determined that 
the modifications hereinafter proclaimed of 
existing duties on goods originating in the 
territory of Canada are necessary or appro- 
priate to maintain the general level of re- 
ciprocal and mutually advantageous conces- 
sions with respect to Canada provided for 
by the Agreement and to carry out the 
agreement with Canada providing an accel- 
erated schedule of duty elimination for spe- 
cific goods of Annexes 401.2 and 401.7 to 
the Agreement. 

4. Section 202 of the Implementation Act 
provides for certain rules of origin. I have 
determined that it is necessary to modify 
the Harmonized Tariff Schedule of the 
United States (HTS) to correct technical 
errors in the previously proclaimed rules of 
origin. 

5. Section 604 of the Trade Act of 1974 
(the 1974 Act) (19 U.S.C. 2483) authorizes 
the President to embody in the HTS the 
substance of the provisions of that Act, and 
of other acts affecting import treatment, 
and actions taken thereunder. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, acting 
under the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and the laws of the United 
States, including but not limited to sections 
201(b) and 202 of the Implementation Act 
and section 604 of the 1974 Act, do pro- 
claim that: 

(1) In order to provide for an accelerated 
schedule of duty elimination and to correct 
technical errors in the rules of origin, gen- 
eral note 3 to the HTS and the tariff treat- 
ment provided for in the HTS for goods 
originating in the territory of Canada are 
modified as provided in the Annex to this 
proclamation. 
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(2) Any provisions of previous proclama- 
tions (in particular provisions concerning 
staged reductions in rates of duty for goods 
originating in the territory of Canada) in- 
consistent with the provisions of this procla- 
mation are hereby superseded to the extent 
of such inconsistency. 

(3) The amendments made to the HTS by 
the Annex to this proclamation shall be ef- 
fective with respect to articles entered, or 
withdrawn from warehouse for consump- 
tion, on the dates indicated in such Annex. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-fifth day of May, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
ninety, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and fourteenth. 


George Bush 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 1:32 p.m., May 25, 1990) 


Note: The annexes to the proclamation were 
printed in the “Federal Register” of May 30. 





Points of Light Recognition Program 





The President named the following individ- 
uals and institutions as exemplars of his 
commitment to making community service 
central to the life and work of every Ameri- 
can. The daily recognition program is in- 
tended as a national tribute of the highest 
order to every single American who makes a 
difference in the life of someone in need. 





The President extends his appreciation to 
the following: 


May 19 


Ann S. Dryburg, of Brownsville, PA. Ms. Dry- 
burg’s father once told her to never quit 
school, and she never has. After 56 years of 
teaching, Ms. Dryburg, 76, retired in January 
from the. Bethlehem-Center School District 
with the record for the longest teaching tenure 
in Pennsylvania public schools. Though now re- 
tired, Ms. Dryburg still continues to teach as a 
volunteer, reporting to school at 7:15 a.m. each 
day and staying until 2:30 p.m. Students are 
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scheduled for tutoring sessions with her 
throughout the day. She also continues to teach 
a pre-algebra course to 14 students and tutors a 
disabled child. 


May 21 


Oakwood, a subdivision of Venice, CA. The con- 
cerned citizens of the crime-plagued Oakwood 
neighborhood have worked diligently to make 
their racially diverse neighborhood a safer 
place in which to live. The efforts of Oakwood 
citizens working closely with the members of 
the Los Angeles Police Department have re- 
sulted in a decrease in the crime rate by 44 
percent. 


May 22 


Project Child, of Boca Raton, FL. Project Child, 
a program developed by the National Down 
Syndrome Society and initiated as a pilot pro- 
gram by the Association for Retarded Citizens 
of Palm Beach, is a respite program which has 
been replicated throughout the country. The 
program gives children with Down’s syndrome, 
ages 5 to 12, the opportunity to visit with spe- 
cially selected volunteer families. These visits 
expand the children’s social horizons and foster 
independence and self-esteem, introduce com- 
munities to the potential of people with 
Down’s syndrome, and provide parents of chil- 
dren with Down’s syndrome “time off” to re- 
plenish their own energies. 


May 23 


Interfraternity Association (IFA) Town Watch, 
of Drexel University, of Philadelphia, PA. IFA 
Town Watch is committed to providing the stu- 
dents of Drexel University and members of the 
surrounding community a safe environment in 
which to live. In 1987, two students of Drexel 
University decided to fight the crime in the 
inner-city community surrounding the campus. 
They contacted the university administration 
and the police department which helped them 
coordinate the Town Watch. Over 250 students 
per week are involved in this effort, resulting 
in a substantial drop in the crime rate. 
Through the program, students have created a 
closer relationship with the police force and 
have instilled within other students a sense of 
pride and commitment to the university and 
the surrounding community. 


May 24 


Meals on Wheels, of Greenville, SC. This effort 
makes life easier for homebound citizens by 
providing them with nutritious, hot, home-de- 
livered meals at no charge. Since 1968, the 
Greenville-based Meals on Wheels has provid- 
ed five meals per week to senior citizens and 
others who are in need. It provides the home- 
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bound with a higher degree of independence 
and security. Through the years of the pro- 
gram’s operation, it has become a channel for 
providing other services to homebound individ- 
uals as well. As a part of their daily routine, the 
volunteers distribute not only food but also 
clothing, household items, reading materials, 
and health aids. They also assist with minor 
home repairs and transportation, and they 
report poor road conditions, damaged street 
signs, and crimes to the proper authorities. 
Most importantly, volunteers provide friend- 
ship and care to the lonely and the isolated. 


May 25 


Joan Mary DeMarsh, of Palmetto, FL. When Ms. 
DeMarsh was 8 years old, she received a severe 
head injury and was in a coma for 3 months 
after a fall from a horse. She had to learn to 
walk and talk all over again. Over a year ago, 
at the age of 30, she began taking horseback 
riding lessons at the Sarasota-Manatee Associa- 
tion for Riding Therapy (S.M.A.R.T.). Because 
of her love of horses and the improvement in 
her condition from riding, she was inspired to 
continue with S.M.A.R.T. on a volunteer basis. 
Ms. DeMarsh spends 50 hours a week working 
with the handicapped students of S.M.A.R.T. 
She teaches the students how to groom, bathe, 
saddle, and lead the horses. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





May 18 

In the afternoon, the President and Mrs. 
Bush traveled to Dallas, TX. 

In the evening, following a State Republi- 
can Party fundraising dinner, the President 
and Mrs. Bush traveled to Houston, TX, 
where they spent the night. 

The President declared that a major dis- 
aster exists in Hawaii as a result of lava 
flows from the Kilauea Volcano. He direct- 
ed the Federal Emergency Management 
Agency to supplement State and local re- 
covery efforts. 





The President also declared that a major 
disaster exists in Oklahoma as a result of 
heavy rains, tornadoes, and flooding that 
began on April 14. He directed the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency to supple- 
ment State and local recovery efforts. 


May 19 

In the morning, the President toured 
areas along the Trinity River flooded by 
recent severe storms. 

Later that morning, the President partici- 
pated in the Doug Sanders Kingwood Ce- 
lebrity Classic Golf Tournament at the 
Deerwood Country Club. 


May 20 

In the afternoon, the President traveled 
from Houston, TX, to Portland, OR, where 
he met with State legislative candidates. 


May 21 

In the morning, the President traveled 
from Portland, OR, to Los Angeles, CA. 

In the early afternoon, the President at- 
tended a State Republican Party fundraising 


luncheon. Following the luncheon, 
President returned to Washington, DC. 


May 22 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—Republican congressional leaders, to 
discuss their legislative agenda; 

—the Vice President, for lunch; 

—Secretary of State James A. Baker III; 

—Cuban-Americans, on the 88th anniver- 
sary of Cuba’s independénce from 
Spain; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint the following individuals to be 
members of the Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations for terms of 2 
years: 


the 


Victor H. Ashe, of Tennessee. He would succeed 
William E. Hudnut III. Currently Mr. Ashe 
serves as the mayor of Knoxville, TN. 
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Robert Michael Isaac, of Colorado. This is a reap- 
pointment. Currently Mr. Isaac serves as the 
mayor of Colorado Springs, CO. 


Joseph A. Leafe, of Virginia. He would succeed 
Arthur J. Holland. Currently Mr. Leafe serves 
as the mayor of Norfolk, VA. 


The President announced his intention to 
nominate Michael T. Bass to be a member 
of the National Council on the Humanities, 
National Foundation on the Arts and the 
Humanities, for a term expiring January 26, 
1994. He would succeed James Clayburn La 
Force, Jr. Currently Mr. Bass is the presi- 
dent of the Bass Group in Pensacola, FL. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Patrick A. Domenico to be a 
member of the Nuclear Waste Technical 
Review Board for a term expiring April 19, 
1994. This is a new position. Currently Dr. 
Domenico is the David B. Harris Professor 
of Geology at Texas A&M University in Col- 
lege Station, TX. 

The President announced his intention to 
designate Johnny Yune to be a member of 
the Board of Governors of the United Serv- 
ice Organizations, Incorporated, for a term 
of 3 years. He would succeed Gordon D. 
Walker. Currently Mr. Yune serves as an 
entertainer for KOJAP & Co. in Beverly 
Hills, CA. 


May 23 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—Secretary of State James A. Baker III; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President. 

In the evening, the President hosted a 
barbecue for the White House press photog- 
raphers. 

Later, he attended the Patrick Henry 
Foundation dinner. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint the following individuals to be 
members of the Board of Directors of the 
Federal Home Loan Mortgage Corporation 
for a term ending on the date of the next 
annual meeting of the voting common 
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stockholders in 1991. These are new posi- 

tions: 

George L. Argyros, of California. Currently Mr. 
Argyros serves as chief executive officer and 


president of Arnel Development Co. in Costa 
Mesa, CA. 


Thomas Ludlow Ashley, of the District of Colum- 
bia. Currently Mr. Ashley serves as president of 
the Association of Bank Holding Cos. in Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Woodward Kingman, of the District of Columbia. 
Currently Mr. Kingman serves as an invest- 
ment management consultant, and he is a 
former president of the Government National 
Mortgage Association. 


May 24 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—delegates to the Mexico/United States 
Interparliamentary Conference; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President. 

In an Oval Office ceremony, the Presi- 
dent presented the Blind and Handicapped 
Workers of the Year Awards. 

In the evening, the President attended a 
fundraising reception for Senator Larry 
Pressler. 

The President declared that a major dis- 
aster exists in Missouri as a result of severe 
storms and flooding that began on May 15. 
He directed the Federal Emergency Man- 
agement Agency to supplement State and 
local recovery efforts. 


May 25 

The President met at the White House 
with the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent Scow- 
croft, Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs; and members of the CIA 
briefing staff. 

The President participated in an Oval 
Office ceremony in observance of National 
Missing Children’s Day. 

In the morning, the President traveled to 
Kennebunkport, ME, for the weekend. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Rosalie Gaull Silberman to be a 
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member of the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission for a term expiring July 
1, 1995. Upon confirmation she will be des- 
ignated Vice Chairman. This is a reappoint- 
ment. Currently Mrs. Silberman serves as 
Vice Chairman of the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission in Washington, 
DC. 

The President today announced his inten- 
tion to designate the following individuals 
to be members of the Board of Visitors of 
the United States Air Force Academy: 


Phyllis Levitt Kaminsky, of Pennsylvania, for a 
term expiring December 30, 1992. She would 
succeed Charles B. Wilkinson. Currently Mrs. 
Kaminsky serves as president and chief execu- 
tive officer of KRV International Group, Inc. 


Harry Jonathan Pearce, of Michigan, for a term 
expiring December 30, 1992. He would succeed 
Holly Coors. Currently Mr. Pearce serves as 
vice president and general counsel of General 
Motors Corp. in Detroit, MI. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted May 23 


William B. Milam, 

of California, a career member of the 
Senior Foreign Service, Class of Minister- 
Counselor, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the People’s Republic of Bang- 
ladesh. 


James Daniel Phillips, 

of Kansas, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Minister-Counsel- 
or, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the People’s Republic of the 
Congo. 





Submitted May 23—Continued 


Thomas W. Simmons, Jr., 

of the District of Columbia, a career 
member of the Senior Foreign Service, 
Class of Minister-Counselor, to be Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to the Repub- 
lic of Poland. 


Michael T. Bass, 

of Florida, to be a member of the National 
Council on the Humanities for a term expir- 
ing January 26, 1994, vice James Clayburn 
La Force, Jr., term expired. 


Submitted May 24 


Roger Gran Harrison, 

of Colorado, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Minister-Counsel- 
or, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Hashemite Kingdom of 
Jordan. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary that are nei- 
ther printed as items nor covered by entries 
in the Digest of Other White House An- 
nouncements. 





Released May 18 


Advance text: 


Remarks at a Republican Party fundraising 
dinner in Dallas, TX 


Released May 19 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the visit of Secretary of 
State James A. Baker III to the Soviet 
Union—by Brent Scowcroft, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs 


Advance text: 
Remarks at the University of Texas com- 
mencement ceremony in Austin, TX 
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Released May 19—Continued 

Excerpt: 

Remarks at the University of Texas com- 
mencement ceremony in Austin, TX 


Released May 21 


Advance text: 
Remarks at a fundraising breakfast for gu- 
bernatorial candidate David Frohnmayer in 
Portland, OR 


Advance text: 
Remarks to Oakwood community members 
in Los Angeles, CA 


Released May 23 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the upcoming summit 
with Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev— 
by Secretary of State James A. Baker III 


Fact sheet: 
The administration’s trade strategy 


Released May 25 


Announcement: 
Nomination of Michael L. Johnson to be 
U.S. Marshal for the District of Idaho 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved May 22 


H.R. 2890 / Public Law 101-297 

To designate the Federal Building and 
United States Courthouse located at 750 
Missouri Avenue in East St. Louis, Illinois, 
as the “Melvin Price Federal Building and 
United States Courthouse” 


S. 993 / Public Law 101-298 
Biological Weapons Anti-Terrorism Act of 
1989 
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Approved May 23 


SJ. Res. 275 / Public Law 101-299 
Designating May 13, 1990, as the “National 
Day in Support of Freedom and Human 
Rights in China and Tibet” 


Approved May 24 


S. 2300 / Public Law 101-300 

To provide financial assistance to the Simon 
Wiesenthal Center in Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, for the education programs of the 
Museum of Tolerance 


S. 1846 / Public Law 101-301 
To make miscellaneous amendments to 
Indian laws, and for other purposes 


Approved May 25 


H.R. 4404 / Public Law 101-302 

Dire Emergency Supplemental Appropria- 
tions for Disaster Assistance, Food Stamps, 
Unemployment Compensation Administra- 
tion, and Other Urgent Needs, and Trans- 
fers, and Reducing Funds Budgeted for 
Military Spending Act of 1990 
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Censorship—504, 505, 538 
Census, 1990 U.S.—663 
Center for Neighborhood Enterprise, National— 
710 
Chad, Ambassador, U.S.—777 
Chamber of Commerce, U.S.—673 
Children and youth 
See also specific subject 
Child care—519, 605, 653, 664 
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Children and youth—Continued 
Parental leave—771, 773 
President’s views—695 
China 
Administration policies—776 
Human rights—762, 773 
Immigration status of nationals in U.S.—536, 
543, 558 
Martial law—704 
Relations with U.S.—704, 776 
Student exchanges—704 
Trade with U.S.—772 
Cinco de Mayo—717 
Citizens Democracy Corps—757, 758, 761, 785 
Civil rights 
Administration policies—628, 771, 779 
Death of Ralph Abernathy—590 
President’s views—524 
Civil Rights, Commission on—524, 778, 789 
Civilian Service, President’s Award for Distin- 
guished Federal —564 
Climate Change, Intergovernmental Panel on— 
585, 594 
Collegiate Athletic Association, National—588, 
668 


Colombia 
President—789 
Terrorism—533 
Commerce, Department of 
Eastern Europe Business Information Center— 
675 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, Na- 
tional—740 
Secretary—562, 675, 694, 736 
Commerce, international 
Foreign acquisitions of U.S. businesses—698 
Free and fair trade—577, 582, 662, 674, 731 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT)—549, 631, 638, 640, 661, 662, 674 
Generalized System of Preferences (GSP)— 
656-658 


Harmonized Tariff Schedule of the US. 
(HTS)—640, 657, 659, 660 

Military exports. See Arms and munitions 

Trade negotiations—503, 521, 531, 549, 562 
Commission. See other part of subject 
Committee. See other part of subject 
Commodity Futures Trading Commission—531, 

546 
Communications 

See also Media 

President’s views—505, 506, 533, 534 
Communications Commission, Federal—669 
Congress 

See also. specific subject 

President’s views—581, 675, 775, 780 
Congressional Budget Office—771, 774 
Connecticut, Republican Party event—669 
Conservation 

See also Environment 





Conservation—Continued 
“America the Beautiful” initiative—511, 586 
Coral reef preservation—617 
Estuary Program, National—611, 615 
Forest preservation—511, 655 
Park system—614 
Wetlands preservation—631, 632, 753 
Conservatism, President’s views—-652 
Constitutional amendments 
Balanced Federal budget. See Budget, Federal, 
deficit 
Line-item veto. See Budget, Federal 
Prayer in schools. See Education 
Construction industry—635 
Contractors of America, Associated General—635 
Conventional armed forces negotiations in 
Europe, U.S. Ambassador—777 
Conventional forces and weapons. See Arms and 
munitions 
Cook Islands, Prime Minister—610 
Coordinating Committee for Multilateral Security 
Export Controls—576, 696, 700 
Coors Co., Adolph—666 
Costa Rica 
President, U.S. delegation to the inauguration 
of the—545, 734 
Trade with U.S.—657 
Crime Victims’ Rights Week, National—645, 646 
Cuba 
President’s views—616 
Prisoners in U.S.—539 
Tripartite agreement, report on compliance— 
629 
Cultural Property Advisory Committee, Presi- 
dent’s—733 
Customs Service, U.S. See Treasury, Department 
of the 
Cyprus 
Ambassador, U.S.—765 
Conflict resolution—549 
President—550 
Turkish Cypriot leader—550 
U.S. Special Coordinator. See State, Depart- 
ment of 
Czechoslovakia 
Ambassador to U.S.—564 
Minister of Foreign Trade—549 
President—506, 533, 549, 754, 756 
Reforms, political and economic—549 
Trade with U.S.—549 


Day of Prayer, National—720 
Days of observance. See other part of subject 
Dayton Power and Light Co. (DP&L), Kettering, 
OH—563 
Defense, Department of 
Joint Chiefs of Staff—669 
Secretary—534, 577, 610, 703, 714, 719, 739, 
787 
Technology export controls, role—696, 697 
Defense and national security, foreign invest- 
ment, impact—698 
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Defense Transportation Day, National—781 
Deficit, budget. See Budget, Federal 
Democracy, National Endowment for—669 
Democracy and freedom, President’s views—650, 
654, 674, 675, 687, 748, 750, 754, 760, 778 
Department. See other part of subject 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, Federal—703, 
707 
Developing countries 
Japanese economic assistance—676 
Trade with U.S.—656, 657 
Worker rights. See specific country 
Development Cooperation Agency, U.S. Interna- 
tional 
Development, Agency for 
(AID)—576, 622, 781 
Overseas Private Investment 
(OPIC)—576, 577, 676 
Digestive Disease Awareness Month, National— 
740 
Disabled persons 
See also specific subject 
Civil rights—779 
Disabled American of the Year, 1990—695 
President’s views—694 
Disadvantaged persons, administration policies— 
653 
Disaster assistance 
Arkansas flooding—788 
Armenia earthquake—781 
Florida flooding—545 
South Carolina hurricane—754 
Texas flooding—720 
District of Columbia 
Budget—691 
Republican Party event—565 
Domestic policy, Government’s role—663 
Domestic Policy Council—625 
Dominican Republic, trade with U.S.—657 
Drinking Water Week, National—712 
Drug abuse and trafficking 
Administration policies—513, 519, 654 
International cooperation—587, 678, 707, 709, 
735 
Military, prevention role—705 
President’s antidrug message—565 
President’s views—527, 664 
Work place—636 
Drug Control Strategy, National—509, 513, 519 


Earth Day—608, 610, 617-619 
Economic Advisers, Council of —739 
Economic Cooperation and Development, Orga- 
nization for—579, 611 
Economic Policy Council—561, 625, 661 
Economy, impact of global climate change. See 
Environment 
Economy, national 
Growth—518, 604, 636, 653 
President’s views—772 
Taxation, impact—773 


International 


Corporation 
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Education 
Administration policies—509, 522, 615, 729 
Dropout rate—729 
Federal role—728 
Magnet schools—729 
Physical fitness, role—685 
Prayer in schools—653, 760 
President’s views—754 
Quality—509, 519, 527, 653, 664, 728 
Teachers—522 
Education, Department of, Secretary—747, 748 
Education Policy Advisory Committee, Presi- 
dent’s—527 
Egypt, President—601 
Eisenhower, Dwight D., Centennial—579 
Elections, campaign ethics—538 
Emergency Management Agency, Federal—545, 
592, 612, 718, 720, 778, 788 
Emergency medical services—648 
Employment of People With Disabilities, Presi- 
dent’s Committee on—694 
Employment and unemployment 
Disabled persons—694 
Hiring quotas—779 
Job creation—605, 687, 688 
Job training—535 
Parental leave—771, 773 
Energy 
Alternative fuels—586 
Oil—537 
Energy, Department of, Secretary—661 
Entertainment industry, death of Sammy Davis, 
Jr.—778 
Environment 
See also Conservation 
Administration policies—511, 516, 593 
Air quality—511, 514, 519, 523, 585, 593, 594, 
605, 615, 654, 753 
Chlorofluorocarbons (CFC’s)—586, 593 
Economic growth, impact—514, 516, 519, 523, 
537, 585, 586, 593-595, 605, 631, 636, 654, 
774 
Global climate change—585, 586, 592 
International cooperation—586, 592, 594, 595, 
618 
Mission to Planet Earth—749 
Offshore drilling—537, 774, 788, 789 
Oil spills—617 
President’s views—514, 619 
Recycling—607 
Environmental Protection Agency—611, 615 
Episcopal Church Foundation—720 
Estonia, administration policies—565, 580, 633, 
637, 712, 758 
Ethiopia, humanitarian aid—526 
Europe 
See also specific country 
Conventional forces and weapons negotiations, 
U.S. Ambassador—777 
Defense and security—558, 567, 570, 571, 573, 
576, 580, 597, 601, 725 
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Europe—Continued 
Democracy and freedom—506, 518, 633, 637, 
699, 723, 724, 756, 758 
East-West relations—574, 576, 638 
Economic assistance—757 
Elections, U.S. observers—757 
President’s views—738 
Reforms, political and economic—597, 757, 
758, 761 
Relations with U.S.—567, 638, 723, 724 
Soviet-U.S. military reductions—725 
Trade with U.S.—696, 697 
U.S. military role—571, 582, 583, 597, 699, 705, 
725, 783, 785 
US. private assistance programs—757, 758, 761 
European Communities—570, 597, 631, 638, 725, 
738 
Export-Import Bank of the U.S.—639, 757 
Exports, U.S. See specific subject 


Farm Safety Week, National—590 

Farming. See Agriculture 

Federal. See other part of name 

Federalism. See Domestic policy, Government’s 
role 

Fire Administration, U.S. See Emergency Man- 
agement Agency, Federal 

Florida 
Everglades National Park—538, 614 
Flooding. See Disaster assistance 
President’s visit—597, 610, 611, 613, 617-619 
Republican Party event—611, 613 

Foreign aid, President’s role—703 

Foreign Assets Control, Office of. See Treasury, 
Department of the 

Foreign policy, President’s views—553, 556, 580, 

, 584 

Former Prisoners of War Recognition Day, Na- 
tional—541 

Futures for Children, Albuquerque, NY—718 

France, President—573, 580, 581, 597, 610, 701, 
724 

Freedom. See Space program, manned space sta- 
tion 

Freedom and Human Rights, National Day in 
Support of —762 


GATT. See Commerce, international 
GSP. See Commerce, international 
General Electric Co.—509 
Georgia, President’s visit—504 
German Democratic Republic 
Fishery agreement with U.S. See Maritime af- 
fairs 
World War II atrocities, apology—568 
German reunification—532, 570, 576, 581, 583, 
597, 705, 725, 782 
Germany, Federal Republic of 
Chancellor—558, 570, 597, 602, 701, 724, 778, 
782 
Defense Minister—782 





Germany, Federal Republic of—Continued 
Defense and security —567 
Foreign Minister—532, 536, 545, 782 
Giraffe Project, Langley, WA—718 
Global Change Research Program, U.S.—626 
Government agencies and employees 
Civilian Service, President’s Award for Distin- 
guished Federal—564 
Community service volunteers—668 
Freedom of information—538 
Pay—692 
Senior Executive Service—649 
Greece, Prime Minister—789 
Guatemala, Ambassador to U.S.—564 
Guinea 
Ambassador, U.S.—559, 611 
Ambassador to U.S.—564 


HTS. See Commerce and industry 

Haiti 
President—789 
Trade with U.S.—657 

Hands, Feet, and Mouth (HFM), Smyrna, GA— 
564 


Hate Crimes Statistics Act—628 
Head Start. See Health and Human Services, De- 
partment of 
Health and Human Services, Department of 
Head Start—510, 519, 729 
1988 annual report—743 
Health and medical care 
Acquired immune 
(AIDS)—512 
Physical fitness—685, 686 
President’s health—560, 562, 650 
Hispanic Employees Association (HEA) of Pacific 
Gas and Electric Company, Fresno, CA—719 
Holocaust Memorial Council, U.S.—545 
Honduras 
Drug interdiction, cooperation—587 
Economic assistance—587 
Nicaraguan role—587 
President—587 
Hostages—557, 599, 602, 603, 617, 618, 620, 621, 
668, 682-684, 700, 701, 704, 706, 708, 727, 773 
Housing Finance Board, Federal—596, 612 
Housing and Urban Development, Department 
of, Assistant Secretary—611 
Human rights, China—762, 773 
Humanities, National Council on the. See Arts 
and the Humanities, National Foundation on 
the 
Hungarian-American Enterprise Fund—785 
Hungary 
Ambassador, U.S.—578, 611 
Economic assistance—675, 676, 785 
President, acting—785 


deficiency. syndrome 


Immigration and naturalization 
See also specific country 
Chinese nationals—536, 543, 558 
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Immigration and Naturalization Service. See Jus- 
tice, Department of 
India, trade with U.S.—662 
Indian Gaming Commission, National—590, 611 
Indiana 
President’s visit—510, 512 
Republican Party event—512 
Tree planting ceremony—510 
Indonesia 
Trade with U.S.—657 
Worker rights—657 
Infant Mortality Awareness Day—744 
Information Agency, U.S. 
Archeological treasures, import restrictions— 
733 
Radio Marti—505 
Voice of America—505, 506 
WORLDNET—504, 506 
Intergenerational Project, Santa Clara, CA—718 
Intergovernmental. See other part of subject 
International. See other part of subject 
Iran 
Arbitration of U.S. claims—763 
Hostages, role—620, 621, 682, 683, 685, 700, 
708, 773 
Relations with U.S.—603 
Trade with U.S.—763 
U.S. national emergency, report—763 
Iraq 
Chemical weapons—510, 515 
Illegal arms shipments—572, 576 
President—515, 516 
Weapons procurement—563 
Israel 
Administration policies—535 
Hostages, role—683, 706 
Jerusalem, mayor—712 
Jerusalem, status—712 
Prime Minister—601 
Trade with U.S.—660 
West Bank settlements—712 
Izvestia—506 


JFK Representative Volunteer of the Year 
Award—669 
Jamaica 
Drug interdiction, cooperation—709 
Economy—709 
Prime Minister—703, 708 
Japan 
Deputy Foreign Minister—504, 521 
Former Ambassador to U.S.—504, 521 
Prime Minister—503, 521, 531, 534, 545, 546, 
562, 581, 661, 662, 674 
Trade with U.S.—503, 521, 531, 533, 534, 562, 
581, 661, 662, 674 
Jewish Heritage Week—715 
Jews, Soviet emigrants. See Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics, emigration policy 
Johnson, Lyndon B., 25th anniversary of inaugu- 
ration—539 
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Jordan, King—668 

Justice, Department of 
Assistant Attorneys General—750, 751 
Attorney General—536, 537, 543, 558, 559, 

563, 628, 646, 707 

Civil rights, role—628 
Deputy Attorney General—751 
Drug Enforcement Administration—649, 752 
Immigration and Naturalization Service—559 
Investigation, Federal Bureau of —649 
Investigation of information leaks—537 
Justice Statistics, Bureau of —752 
Victims of Crime, Office for—647, 751 


Kiribati, trade with U.S.—656, 659, 660 

Korea, Republic of, U.S. military role—595, 693 

Korean War Veterans Memorial Commission— 
692 


Labor, Department of 
1988 annual report—743 
Secretary—535, 675 
Labor issues. See specific industry 
Latvia, administration policies—565, 580, 633, 
637, 706, 712, 758 
Law Day, U.S.A.—689 
Law enforcement and crime 
Administration policies—509, 615, 664, 754 
Capital punishment—509, 654 
Enforcement officers—514, 664 
International cooperation—573, 575, 638, 732 
Prisons—509, 664 
Victims of crime—645, 646 
Lawndale Community Church Ministry, Chicago, 
IL—667 
Lebanon 
Ambassador to U.S.—564 
Hostages—599, 620, 682-685, 701, 704, 708, 
727, 773 
Legislative Exchange Council, American—662 
Liberia 
Ambassador, U.S.—649 
Trade with U.S.—656, 657, 659, 660 
Worker rights—656, 657, 659, 660 
Liberty University—744, 759 
Libraries and Information Science, 
Commission on—597, 612 
Libya 
Chief of State—557 
Relations with U.S.—603 
Line-item veto. See Budget, Federal 
Listening Ear, East Lansing, MI—564 
Lithuania 
Administration policies—516, 532, 533, 535, 
539, 553, 555, 565, 570, 574-576, 580, 598, 
600, 621, 633, 637, 643, 701, 702, 706, 712, 
758, 770, 783, 785 
Freedom of the press—539 
President—701, 702 
Prime Minister—702, 712 
Soviet economic sanctions—57 1-573, 587, 598, 
600, 601, 613, 668, 770 


National 
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Lithuania—Continued 
Soviet role—724 
U.S. role—568, 637 

Loyalty Day—624 


MAD DADS, Omaha, NE—667 
Management and Budget, Office of—630, 649, 
739, 743, 767, 771, 774 
Maritime affairs 
China-U.S. fishery agreement—652 
Coral reef preservation—617 
German Democratic Republic-U.S. fishery 
agreement—630 
Maritime Commission, Federal—639 
Maritime Organization, International. See United 
Nations 
Marshall Islands 
Ambassador, U.S—733 
Trade with U.S.—659 
Maryland 
Murder of State police officer—514, 545 
President’s visit—545, 648 
Mauritania, trade with U.S.—657, 659, 660 
Media 
See also Communications 
Crime, television’s role—647 
Free press—533, 534, 539 
President’s antidrug message—565 
Press coverage of U.S. troop deployment—534 
Television industry, President’s views—504 
Mediation Board, National—713, 714 
Medical care. See Health and medical care 
Mexico 
Drug interdiction, cooperation—707 
President—558, 582, 610, 707 
Relations with U.S.—707 
Trade with U.S.—558, 582 
Michigan 
President’s visit—517 
Republican Party event—517 
Micronesia, trade with U.S.—659 
Middle East 
See also specific country 
Peace efforts, U.S. role—601 
President’s views—510, 515 
Midnight Basketball League, Inc., Hyattsville, 
MD—667 
Military Academy, U.S. See Army, Department of 
the 
Monetary affairs 
Banking—703 
Inflation and interest rates—634, 702, 767, 
772-774 
Mongolia, Ambassador, U.S.—733 
Months of observance. See other part of subject 
Mortgage Association, Federal National—788 
Mother’s Day—741 
Mozambique 
Conflict resolution—526 
President—526 
Trade with U.S.—657, 659, 660 





NATO. See North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
National. See other part of subject 
Naval Reserve Month, U.S.—503 
Nepal, trade with U.S.—657 
Newspaper Editors, American Society of —532 
Nicaragua 
Ambassador, U.S.—786 
Democratization—576, 616, 650, 691 
Economic assistance—515, 537, 576, 639, 654, 
675, 676, 688, 769, 771, 774 
Economic sanctions, U.S.—690 
Elections—691 
President, U.S. delegation to the inauguration 
of the—610 
President—515, 533, 576, 577, 616, 650, 688, 
691, 770, 774 
Trade with U.S.—640 
U.S. national emergency, report—690 
Noriega, Manuel, arrest and prosecution—679, 
681 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization—532, 558, 
567, 570, 573, 574, 576, 580, 582, 583, 597, 
602, 699, 700, 705, 724, 743, 782, 783 
Nuclear Board, Western Interstate—669 
Nuclear weapons 
Administration policies—567, 571 
Arms control negotiations—529, 553, 569, 571, 
705, 706, 725, 770 
Negotiator for Strategic Nuclear Arms, U.S.— 
565 
Short-range forces (SNF)—699, 725, 726 


OPIC. See Development Cooperation Agency, 
US. International 

Occupational Safety and Health Review Commis- 
sion—743 

Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, Na- 
tional. See Commerce, Department of 

Office. See other part of subject 

Ohio 
President’s visit—507 
Republican Party event—507 

Oklahoma 
Foundation for Excellence—720, 727 
President’s visit—720, 723, 727 
Republican Party event—720 

Oklahoma State University—720, 723 

Organization. See other part of subject 

Our Town Family Center, Tucson, AZ—544 


Palestine Liberation Organization—535 
Pan American Day and Pan American Week— 
542 
Panama 
Ambassador to U.S.—564 
Bank secrecy regimes, report—543 
Cuba, role—681 
Democracy and freedom—536, 576, 616, 677, 
678 
Deployment of U.S. troops—534, 679, 681 
Drug interdiction, cooperation—678 
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Panama—Continued 
Economic assistance—515, 536, 537, 576, 616, 
654, 675, 676, 688, 769, 771 
Economic sanctions, U.S.—679-681 
Panama Canal Treaties—677, 679 
President—675, 677, 679, 688 
Transfer of Government assets held by U.S.— 
679 
U.S. national emergency, termination of—530 
Panama Canal Commission—677, 679, 720, 739 
Papua New Guinea, Prime Minister—730, 743 
Passover—520, 551 
Pay Reform Act of 1990, Federal—692 
Peace Corps—678, 704, 761 
Pennsylvania Avenue Development 
tion—666 
Personnel Management, Office of—-560, 611 
Peru 
Archeological treasures, import restrictions— 
732 
Drug interdiction, cooperation—707 
Philippines, military facilities, special negotiator 
for the future status of U.S. access to—551, 776 
Physical Fitness and Sports, President’s Council 
on—528 
Physical Fitness and Sports Month, National— 
685, 686 
Points of Light Initiative Foundation, President’s 
Advisory Committee on the—530 
Points of Light Recognition Program—606, 614, 
617, 668, 711, 755 
Poland, economic assistance—675, 676, 757 
Policy Implementation With Respect to Nationals 
of the People’s Republic of China—558 
Political and Economic Studies, Joint Center 
for—524 
Presidency 
Approval ratings—568 
Health. See Health and medical care 
Lecture series—743 
President’s income tax return. See Taxation 
President’s. See other part of subject 
Providence House, New Rochelle, NY—665 


Radio Free Europe. See Broadcasting, Board for 
International 

Radio Liberty. See Broadcasting, Board for Inter- 
national 

Radio Marti. See Information Agency, U.S. 

Railroad labor disputes, Presidential emergency 
board—713, 714 

Ravendale Area Revitalization Project (R.A.R.E), 
Detroit, MI—544 

Recycling Month, National—606, 607 

Red Cross, American National—669, 718 

Reef Relief, Florida Keys, FL—608, 617, 667 

Religion, death of Henry Gregory—692 

Republican Congressional Leadership Council— 
669 

Republican Eagles—743, 744 
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Republican National Committee—507, 517, 614, 
753 
Republican Party 
President’s views—513 
State party organizations, fundraisers, etc. See 
specific State 
Republican Senatorial Committee, National—720 
Romania 
Ambassador to U.S.—564 
Presidential delegation to observe elections— 
757, 789 
Rural Telephone Bank. See Agriculture, Depart- 
ment of 


START. See Nuclear weapons, arms control nego- 
tiations 

Safe Boating Week, National—528 

Savings and loan industry. See Monetary affairs, 
banking 

School Superintendent of the Year—744 

Schuman Day—738 

Science, Engineering and Technology, Federal 
Coordinating Council for—626 

Science and Economics Research Related to 
Global Change, White House Conference on— 
565, 585, 592 

Science Foundation, National—551, 611, 626 

Science Scholars Program, National—626 

Science and technology 
Administration policies—625, 626 
Education, role—626 
Export controls—696, 697 
Global climate change, research—594 
International cooperation—627 
Research and development—626 
Space program. See Space program 
Super collider—627 

Science and Technology, President’s Council of 
Advisors on—626 

Sciences, National Academy of—625 

Scouting activities for military dependents over- 
seas—714 

Sea World Stranded Animal Rehabilitation 
Center, Orlando, FL—611, 614 

Security, national. See Defense and national secu- 
rity 

Security and Cooperation in Europe, Conference 
on—545, 570, 574, 581, 597, 699, 725, 726, 757, 
783 

Security Council, National 
Assistant to President for National Security Af- 

fairs—504, 583, 618, 706, 739, 774 

President’s views—701 

Seeing Eye, Inc., The, Morristown, NJ—742 

Senegal, President—787 

Sentencing Commission, U.S.—744 

Service, Office of National. See Voluntarism 

Singapore, First Deputy Prime Minister—610 

Skating Association for the Blind and Handi- 
capped (SABAH), Amherst, NY—719 

Small Business Administration—736, 737 

Small Business Person of the Year Award—736 
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Small Business United, National—686 
Small Business Week—737 
Somalia, Ambassador, U.S.—596, 612 
South Africa 
Democracy and freedom—526 
State President—526 
Tripartite agreement, report on compliance— 
629 


South Carolina 
Governor—752 
Hurricane Hugo. See Disaster assistance 
President’s visit—744, 752, 755 
Republican Party event—744, 752 
South Carolina, University of —744, 755 
Soviet Union. See Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics 
Space Council, National—626, 661, 749 
Space program 
Administration policies—748 
Funding—627, 749 
International cooperation—627 
Manned expedition to Mars—748, 750 
Manned space station—627, 748 
Mission to Planet Earth—749 
Shuttle—743, 749 
Speaker of House of Representatives—529, 530, 
549, 644, 656, 738, 775 
State, Department of 
Assistant Secretary—576, 599 
Cyprus, U.S. Special Coordinator for—551 
Deputy Secretary—709 
Iran claims settlements, role—764 
Open Skies Negotiator—716 
Secretary—504, 526, 532, 543, 545, 546, 550, 
555, 558, 559, 565, 578, 600, 610, 639, 668, 
699, 700, 706, 720, 743, 770 
Under Secretary—504 
State and local governments 
Congressional redistricting—616 
Drug abuse prevention—509 
Education, role—509, 522, 728 
Federalism. See Domestic policy, Government’s 
role 
President’s views—509 
Transportation, role—664 
Stowe Recreation Path and Town Greenway, 
Stowe, VT—608 
Strategic arms reduction talks. See Nuclear weap- 
ons, arms control negotiations 
Structural Impediments Initiative (SII). See Japan, 
trade with US. 
Student Programs for Urban Development 
(SPUD), Worchester, MA—787 
Summit meeting in Washington, DC. See Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics 
Syria 
Ambassador, U.S.—599, 620, 684 
Hostages, role—599, 620, 621, 668, 682, 683, 
685 


President—668 





Syria—Continued 
Trade with U.S.—657 


Taxation 
Capital gains tax—518, 604, 635, 653, 663, 687, 
737, 753 
Economy, impact—773 
Income tax return, President’s—561 
President’s views—634 
Research and experimentation tax credit—626 
Spain-U.S. convention—591 
Teacher of the Year, National—521 
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Veterans Affairs Department 
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